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WAR AND THE 
CHICKEN. 


HE war is revealing to us as nothing else could have 
done the weakness: of the chicken industry of 
to-day. In the well known organ of Mr. Meech, 
the apostle of intensive egg production, the whole- 
sale London price for eggs is given at 22s. a long 

hundred—that is, a hundred and twenty—which means that 
producers are obtaining a fraction over 2d. apiece for their 
eggs. Before the war this would have been considered 
an extraordinarily high retail price in October. It is what 
the householder expects to pay in the winter months. It 
is a new experience for the consumer to be charged 3d. for 
eggs in mid-autumn, and it is very evident that if the whole- 
sale cost is maintained the retail price must very soon exceed 
this to a considerable extent. At the same time, chickens 
continue to be very dear. At this season, as a rule, owing 
to the coming in of considerable quantities of pheasants and 
partridges, table chickens drop in value, and a very common 
price to charge for them in the couniry is half-a-crown each. 
At the present moment those who would have been content 
with half-a-crown before the war now expect at least 4s. That 
eggs and chickens can be raised so as to sell profitably at these 
prices does not admit of the shadow of a doubt. The only 
question that really troubles the minds of those who w ould 
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otherwise engage in the industry is, How long will these 
high prices be maintained? We are quite certain that 
they will not depart suddenly. The great business of ex- 
porting eggs to this country has been entirely put out of 
gear, and in many districts the facilities for breeding and 
rearing chickens have been very greatly curtailed. These 
are difficulties that, even if the war were to come to a sudden, 
unexpected close, could not be remedied in a day or a week. 
For a long time to come Britain will be thrown to a greater 
extent than she has been for a generation back on her own 
resources in this matter, and those who begin and carry out 
the development of those resources will deserve well of 
their country. 

The present time is not one in which to discuss advanta- 
geously the ideal conditions under which a profitable stock 
of poultry can be kept. The farmer, the allotment holder, 
and the backyarder are not in a position when they can 
begin to found a stock by choosing the best pullets and so 
on for their purpose. They must make the best of the 
material they have at hand. A little experience will go a 
long way towards their education and help to show them 
that, although with an ordinary stock it is not possible to 
beat or even equal the records of a laying competition, yet 
by good management eggs enough may be produced to 
keep a household going and, where there are a sufficient 
number of hens, to send a few to the market. The first 
principle to be taken hold of is to kill no pullets and not 
even old hens—unless, indeed, they prove themselves guilty 
of such offences as eating their own eggs or in other ways 
failing to contribute to the supply. There would be no 
sense in keeping a fowl because she was feminine if she does 
not lay eggs. This is the doctrine taught in theory by the 
Board of Agriculture and carefully abandoned in practice, 
when by their action they caused all the beautiful young 
pullets in the Cambridge experiment to be thrown on the 
market. In the next place, it is good for the amateur to be 
reminded that it is unnecessary at this time of year to keep 
a cockerel with a flock of laying chickens. In practice, it 
has been found that they lay much better when they are 
not subject to his annoying attentions. We are speaking 
purely and simply to those who want eggs, not to such as 
wish to fill their incubators for hatching purposes. 

The third principle to be observed is that eggs are 
produced when the chicken is absolutely comfortable, 
but not putting on fat. The elements of comfort are a 
full crop, a sheltered coop and exercise ground, and 
freedom from damp. There is a great antipathy between wet 
and egg-laying. Therefore a house in which chickens are 
lodged ought to be absolutely waterproof, and all the better 
if it be windproof also. There is no difficulty about supplying 
good ventilation without draughts. Perhaps the best system 
is the homely Sussex one, where the fresh air enters from 
below and the perches are placed just high enough to be out 
of any possibility of a draught. When we say that a full 
crop is an element of comfort, we do not mean simply that 
food shall be thrown to the chickens in unending quantities. 
Not long ago the present writer was shown a huge stock 
of chickens belonging to a great landowner who, of course, 
took no personal interest in the matter. The attendant 
threw down wheat almost in bushels, and was surprised 
that the birds did not lay. Food must be changed frequently, 
the dry mash alternated with cereals, and plenty of green 
food given. Moreover, if the birds are confined—and in 
confinement they give the best results—a scratching shed is 
required to afford them exercise. It should be sheltered 
from rain, but exposed to all but the most severe winds. 
In it should be laid a large quantity of dry refuse, dead leaves, 
chaff, short straw, or what not. Throw the corn into this 
and let the birds scratch for it. The exercise will keep them 
employed and they will lay all the better. On these lines 
the humblest poultry keeper may increase the supply of eggs. 
If he wishes to do so on a large scale, he must begin earlier 
and work out a more elaborate plan of campaign. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Helen 

Grosvenor, voungesit daughter of the late Duke of 

Westminster, whose engagement to Lord Henry Seymour 
was announced last week. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests aré 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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N Tuesday afternoon Mr. Asquith, in a two hours’ 
address, placed before the House of Commons a 
comprehensive review of the military situation. 
With advantage, however, the note of personal 
defence might have been suppressed. In this 

grave historical crisis, the most illustrious reputation counts 
as nothing in comparison with the Imperial interest. As 
Prime Minister Mr. Asquith has won the respect of all parties, 
and any doubts as to his fitness to be the principal guide 
and leader in war-time comes from no feeling of hostility, 
but only from an immense solicitude that the forces of the 
Empire, intellectual and moral as well as military and 
economic, should be concentrated on the main issue. That 
this result has not yet been fully achieved was made evident 
in the course of the debate, particularly by the frank and 
resolute speech of Sir Edward Carson. We all recognise 
how much has been done, that the Fleet has acquitted itself 
to perfection, that as by a miracle a sea power has become 
a military power also, and that in the King’s words, “ the 
whole Army is illustrious”; but that the magnificent engine 
is being worked with the utmost forethought and skill is 
not so convincing a proposition. 


WE hope the appeal made by Lord Selborne and his 

co-signatories that those who are in a _ position to 
do so will endeavour to send a constant supply of game to 
the London hospitals will meet with the generous response 
it deserves. Lord Selborne says that after the first appeal 
a fair amount of game was sent and was greatly appreciated 
by the wounded soldiers ; but latterly it has greatly fallen 
off. On one morning a letter was received from the secretary 
of a hospital where there were over four hundred wounded, 
asking if any more game might be expected. The total 
number sent that day amounted only to five brace of 
partridges! Lord Selborne’s suggestion is that even when 
only two birds and a few rabbits can be sent, it would help 
matters greatly if this were done regularly. The difficulties 
are, of course, very apparent. Game is extraordinarily 
plentiful this year, but guns uncommonly scarce. Those 
who usually do the greater part of the shooting are at the 
front, and no class has enlisted more freely than that of 
the gamekeeper. On nearly every estate the number 
has been greatly reduced, and on small estates the keeper 
has been abolished altogether. Still, there must be some 
one who could kill the game, and that this should be done 
is better for the estate as well as being an inestimable service 
to those who have been wounded in the war. 


THE Board of Agriculture has done well to issue a report 

on the Welsh poultry industry. At the present moment 
the country is suffering from something like a famine in eggs. 
The prices charged at the stores are prohibitive to all but the 
well-to-do. The Principality is a very suitable area for the 
development of this industry. It is a country of small 
holdings, 87:08 of the total number being of one hundred 
acres or less in extent, and it is on the small holding that the 
poultry industry can. be pursued to most advantage, as the 
larger farmer-has what he considers more important interests 
and will not devote his time to poultry. In the census of 
production the stock of adult Welsh poultry was returned 
at about a million and a quarter, and the voung stock at a 
little over a million. Mr. Edward Brown, who writes the 
teport, estimates that on that basis the total value of the 
poultry industry in Wales in 1908 would be £430,000, while 
the consumption of the two million odd inhabitants would 
be £900,000. Thus, if the Welsh farmers only supplied their 
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neighbours and did not send any poultry to the English or 
other markets, they still might add half a million to their 
total income. The methods of doing this may be described 
in the phrase, ‘“‘ More intensive poultry keeping.’’ Perhaps 
the best way is for the vegetable grower and the poultry- 
keeper to work in association. The ground used intensively 
for poultry one year is splendidly manured for producing 
crops the next, and by alternating“the two, the maximum 
produce may be obtained from the soil. 


SINCE the first mission visited the Marne Valley on behalt 

of the Agricultural Reliet of Allies Committee, much 
has been done to pave the way for the restoration of the 
farmsteads and livestock destroyed during the German 
advance in 1914. Owners of livestock have responded 
very generously to the appeal made to them and have sent 
over a fine selection of sheep, cattle and pigs. These were 
seen in their new quarters by the deputation which went 
over a fortnight or three weeks ago, consisting of Mr. Kidner, 
chairman of the Farmers’ Club; Mr. Colin Campbell, presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ Union; Mr. Percy Hurd; 
and Mr. Macdonald. They report, among other things, 
that the five shearling rams sent over from Sandringham 
have been given an uncommonly good time by their new 
owners. They are being cherished as pets as much as 
animals of utility, “ being tended and fed as probably sheep 
never were before in that part of the country.” Given a 
period of peace, there is very little doubt that the French 
peasant farmer will be able to recover the prosperity of 
pre-war days, and even show an advance on his methods 
as a result of the education indirectly given by the help of 
the English allies of the French. 


COMMON prudence justifies the authorities of Westmin- 

ster Abbey and St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in taking 
steps to place in safety and security such articles of historic 
value as can be moved without damage. No one can tell 
where bombs may drop when they are flung by reckless and 
puzzled Germans out of their Zeppelins in the vague hope 
of hitting some object in London. _ It is of little consequence to 
them whether the missile dropsona church, a theatre, or a work- 
man’s dwelling. Among the articles to be removed, perhaps 
the most important is the painted glass in the east window 
of St. Margaret’s. It has a varied history. Made originally 
for Henry VII it was left unfinished at his death, and 
after that occurrence was set up at the private chapel of the 
Abbot of Waltham, at Copped Hall, near Epping. At the 
dissolution of the monasteries, it was taken down and re- 
edified at New Hall. During the Civil War it is said to have 
been buried to escape the Puritans, and in 1758 it was pur- 
chased for St. Margaret’s. The window, therefore, is a national 
treasure which has been intimately associated with the 
history of Great Britain, and it would be very unwise to 
leave it exposed to danger from enemy bombs. 


A THANKSGIVING FOR ALL SOULS, 
Lord, for the light of love that never paled, 
For radiant dreams no dawn can ever slay, 
For sweet shared hours that knew no might-have-been, 
For laughter ringing down remembered years, 

For faith unbroken, hope that never failed, 

And youth that shall not feel Time’s disarray, 

We thank Thee; and for Death that came between, 
Too bright and swift for any need of tears ! 


1915. 


ANGELA GORDON, 


[T is satisfactory to note the good effect which the war 

has had on the criminal classes. It has, in the first 
place, lightened the prison population, which fell from 
13,580 on August 4th, 1914—that is to say, the beginning 
of the war—to 9,188 in March last. Secondly, the prisoners 
have developed great zeal and industry in completing the 
articles required by the Government for the soldiers. Their 
loyalty in this respect was so marked that it was decided 
that once a week prisoners should be made aware of what 
was taking place in the naval and military operations—a 
boon very highly prized. The decrease in the number of 
convicted criminals is due to a variety of causes, among 
which may be placed enlistment, shorter drinking hours, 
and a vastly increased demand for labour. But there is 
no doubt that to some extent it may be attributed to the 
kindling of a new spirit among the men. Even they recog- 
nise that when the country is in danger they are, so to speak, 
placed upon their honour. It is certainly remarkable that 
in cities reduced to total darkness at night there have been 
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no considerable outbreaks of crime, but, on the contrary, 
a decrease. According to the official report from which our 
figures are taken the prison statistics du not bear out the 
common idea that since the war drinking among women 
has increased. 


HOSE who are sending parcels to prisoners in Germany 
should remember that there is nothing more prized by 
them than light reading. It is easy to see why. They are 
in a strange country, amid people who speak a strange 
language, and they are forbidden the use of home papers or 
political information of any kind. If a tenth part of the 
stories about the diminishing food supply in Germany be 
true, it may be taken for granted that the woes of the prisoners 
are accentuated by severity of living. At any rate, those 
who write home tell us that nothing is more prized among 
them than light literature. Books of good short stories, 
therefore, and novels would be extremely welcome and we 
hope that when parcels are made up these items will not be 
neglected. 


WE hope that stay-at-home Englishmen will go in crowds 

to see the colour sketches of scenes in Gallipoli Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson is showing in New Bond Street. This 
is not urged purely from artistic reasons, although far be it 
from us to suggest that the pictures are not worthy of atten- 
tion as works of art. On the contrary, they are calculated 
in themselves to excite the warmest admiration and this 
feeling will grow when it is considered that the artist, who 
is a paymaster on one of His Majesty’s ships, painted them 
amid the appalling surroundings of modern warfare. He 
was under fire, exposed to the burning Eastern sun in August, 
and to the plague of innumerable flies, that not only buzzed 
and worried round him, but dragged themselves over his 
drawings. Not for these reasons, however, do we urge our 
readers to visit the show, but in order that they may use 
this means to realise the extraordinary difficulties which our 
troops have so bravely faced in the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
Here sympathy and imagination are touched because of 
the clear understanding which these skeiches picture of 
present conditions in the Peninsula. 


[N view of the renewed outcry for ihe assistance of educated 

women in agriculture, Mrs. Roland Wilkins has reprinted 
“The Work of Educated Women in Horticulture and Agri- 
culture.’”’ There is no one who has given more time and 
ability to this matter than Mrs. Wilkins, and women who 
are thinking of seeking employment on the land will find 
in the pamphlet the very information they need. It is of very 
little use to expect a living wage for work either on the garden 
or the farm unless the applicant has been trained beforehand. 
What this means in cash and time is clearly shown. At Reading 
College two years’ training are needed for a diploma, and the 
cost of tuition is about £24 per annum, to which must be added 
at least {£32 for the cost of board and lodging. There is 
also a one-year certificate, a six months’ course, and a 
three months’ course. At the Lancashire County Council 
Farm arrangements are made for a junior dairy course 
which lasts nine weeks, an advanced dairy course of 
fourteen weeks, and a diploma dairy course of forty weeks. 
Very similar arrangements are made at the Midland Dairy 
College, and at the East Anglian Institute there are six 
courses of from four to fifteen weeks. The time for prepara- 
tion could scarcely be shorter, and no doubt many practical 
agriculturists will doubt if anything useful can be achieved 
in a month or two. But we have to remember that these 
students start with a good education and presumably an 
inclination for the work. 


WHILE it must be conceded that every section of the popu- 

lation in this country has met the difficulties of the 
moment in a spirit of cheerfulness and patriotism, there are 
always a few who try to take advantage of their country’s 
troubles to put something in their own pockets. Among 
these must be numbered the mortgage holder, who has on 
various occasions tried to impose a higher rate of interest 
since the war began. Even among insurance companies, 
although the great majority of these have been above doing 
anything of the kind, there are one or two instances in which 
the less reputable have tried to raise mortgages by I per 
cent. or so. On any considerable property this, of course, 
may make all the difference. The strain of the war is already 
so heavy that an additional burden of I per cent. may be 
simply the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. The 
imposition is entirely against the spirit of wartime legis- 
lation, and we hope that, in cases where it is attempted, 
public opinion will be brought to bear. 
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WE recommend those interested in the subject to read 

the excellent letter from Sir Howard Frank which 
was printed in the Times of Tuesday last. In it Sir Howard 
describes a typical case of a large estate in the Midlands. 
The family has lived on it for over three hundred years and 
ever since a mortgage was arranged the interest has been 
punctually paid, but recently the interest on the mortgage 
has been increased by three-quarters per cent., and this has 
obliged the owner to consider against his wish the sale of a 
portion of his propezty, since the three-quarters per cent. 
increase means £1,000 to him. We do not think such cases 
should be allowed to occur. Doing so, as Sir Howard Frank 
says, would be the means of forcing upon the market many 
properties at a time very disadvantageous for selling. It is 
a most unrighteous thing to take advantage of war conditions 
in order to squeeze the last penny out of the mortgagee’s pocket. 


ESTATE owners in any case are heavily penalised by the 

natural operation of the war, and it would be no more 
than an act of justice to rescind the death duties when these 
become payable owing to an officer having fallen in battle. 
A man who has given the most valuable of all possessions 
to the country, namely, his life, ought to be allowed to die 
without the anxiety due to the well grounded fear that the 
death rate will lead to the mutilation and perbaps extinction 
of what may have been ancestral property. In some cases 
father and son have both fallen in the war, and it is worse 
than ingratitude on the part of the country to mulct the 
estate of a heavy death duty on each occasion. No better 
plea for exemption could be made than that of having died 
for the Fatherland. 


THE “Gift: TO A “CHILD. 
He swung you shoulder-high last year, 
Piled bricks on your nursery floor, 
Shipped your freights at the Round Pond shore, 
And carved that ‘‘ three-master ’’—last year. 


He gave you the horn-handled knife, 
Last birthday—corkscrew, big blade curved. 
—Serve God, little one, as he served : 
This Autumn he gave for you—life. 
Joyce Cones 


SIR JOHN FRENCH has sent home an_ illuminating 

despatch covering the operations of the armies under 
his command from June 2nd to October 8th. It embodies 
an account of fighting that must fill with pride the mind 
of every patriotic Englishman. But it also shows the heavy 
cost of victory ; moreover, the great attack, brilliant though 
it was, seems to have suffered from a blemish common 
to nearly every British offensive in this war. The assault 
was brilliant, but the reserves were too weak. Consequently 
the fruits of victory were not all reaped. There would 
appear to be almost invariably someone who fails at the 
critical moment, and there would be neither sense nor wisdom 
in ignoring this fact. General Joffre had to do a large amount 
of weeding out before he raised the officers of the French 
Army to the present high state of efficiency, and those who 
most heartily admire the brilliant gifts of Sir John French 
sometimes wonder if he does not err at times on the side 
of being too gentle and merciful in regard to those sub- 
ordinates who have not come up to time. 


THE death of Mr. Lewis Waller musi have come as a great 

shock to all playgoers. Although he was fifty-five 
years old, he was so full of fire and spirit as to seem still a 
young man. This forcefulness was one of the most marked 
characteristics of his art. It was not, perhaps, a very subtle 
one, but his essential manliness, his daik, handsome face 
and resonant voice made him a most effective actor. It 
has often been said of him in jest that he appeared to many 
successive generations of young ladies the ideal love-maker, 
but to say only that would be to do him grave injustice. 
In great speeches, such as “ The feast of Crispian ” or “ Once 
more unto the breach,” he could always by sheer force ot 
personality carry his audiences off their feet into storms 
of excited cheering. The parts in which he will probably 
be longest remembered are Henry V and Monsieur Beaucaire. 
Another of his successful parts was Buckingham in 
‘Henry VIII,” and he played it only last winter at a special 
matinée in which nearly all the best known actors in the 
country took part. Whatever he did he was always pictur- 
esque and dignified, and the Stage has lost in him an actor 
who, if he did not quite reach greatness, was yet strong, 
earnest and accomplished. 
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GREEK ART & GERMAN PEDANTRY. 


By Cuartes Marriott (ILLUSTRATED FROM LirHoGRaPpus BY JOSEPH PENNELL). 


i Y boys tell me that Athens was once a famous 
place.” Ever since the words were spoken to 
me, half sadly and half incredulously, by an 
old Greek sailor as he put me aboard a rusty 
tramp in Bilbao River, in the dark, they have 
stuck in my mind as the finest tribute to “the glory that 
was Greece’’ that I have ever heard. The speaker had 
been born in Athens, but long years in the British merchant 
service had leit the city little more than a vague memory 
in his mind; and it was from his boys, in an English 
elementary school, that he had to learn what Athens meant 
in history. Now that Greece is threatened wiih the worst 
fate that could happen to any nation, vassalage io Germany, 
the words come home with particular force. As another 
Greek said to me the other day, “‘ Success tor Germany 
would mean that we should be left as caretakers of the 
Acropolis as a sort of .private museum of the Kaisez’s.” 
Mr. Pennell’s lithographs help to remind us of what 
ancient Greece really was—and is, and ever will be, if 
modern Greece is true to her heritage. They serve all the 
better tor the purpose by showing us what ancient Greece 
really was not ; though they are true enough to the remains 
of ancient Greece as they appear to Western eyes. That 
is to say, they insist upon the picturesque aspect of the 
remains. Now, if there was one thing that was utterly 
foreign to the Greek temperament it was appreciation of 
the picturesque. Greek art was as practical and efficient 
as ‘modem engineering ; more practical and efficient, because, 
through man’s long struggle with stone in Egypt, the avail- 
able material was better understood. Therefore, and only 
therefore, Greek art remains a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever; and we shall have an art of the same beauty and 
joy only when we shall have subdued our infinitely wider 
choice of materials into a like harmony with the needs and 
conditions of our infinitely more complex life. A_ little 
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state, periecily organised in spirit and matier: that was 
Greece in her prime; and with perfect organisation, the 
elastic law always responding to the rhythm of life, and 
still remaining law, there could be no meaning in the 
picturesque. To the Greeks a ruin would have been an 
indecency, and a museum foolishness. A thing that had 
ceased to fulfil or express its purpose would have been 
scrapped as remorselessly as a go-ahead American business 
corporation scraps an obsolete machine. Sweeping state- 
ments are always dangerous, but it is broadly true to say 
that the Greeks had no conception of beauty apart from 
utility. 

With the bese will in the world to stick to the subject 
of art, it is impossible to refuse the comparison between 
Greece and Germany that punctual time presents. If there 
could be a greater irony than the mere juxtaposition of the 
names it would be German activity in classical research. 
There is no more striking instance of Germany’s constitu- 
tional inability to learn. Patiently, thoroughly and, in all 
matters of fact, successfully exploring, collecting and 
arranging the material, Germany has utierly failed to 
interpret and apply the spirit of Greek art and life. She 
is everything that Greece was not. Instead of “not too 
much,” in everything excessive. But she is least Greek 
when she seems to ape the virtues of Greece ; and German 
“kultur’’—I am not forgetting the special meaning of the 
word—is Greek culture in a distorting mirror. Thus, of the 
essentially Greek qualities of order and discipline Germany 
has made a grotesque inversion. The order and discipline 
of Greece were organic, the outward and visible signs of 
an inner harmony; the order and discipline of Germany 
are parts of a mechanical system imposed from without. 
It is the difference between the well grown tree and the 
tree cut into an arbitrary shape. Strictly speaking, Germany 
is the last word in disorder and indiscipline, because she 
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dare not relax her hold. To quote for the hundredth time, 
and every time with an unholier joy, the words of Germany’s 
half-hearted apologist, the late Professor Cramb, Germany 
has substituted for “the evolution of an inner harmony,” 
which was the soul of Greece, the imposition of “an exterior 
uniformity.” I am not forgetting Goethe, and the second 
part of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” That is Greek enough—at any 
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king.” Even while Carlyle wrote the words the cast-iron 
state of modern Germany was in the making. 

So far as life is concerned, the net result of all the 
industry and all the learning of German esthetic professors 
has been to make native barbarism pedantic. There is 
no more vital criticism of modern Germany than ancient 
Greece; and, supposing my Greek friend’s nightmare 
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rate in intention. But there was a trace of the pedant 
even in Goethe, and Heine, the Greekest spirit that Germany 
ever produced, saw it and said so in his essay on ‘“ The 
Romantic School.” Somewhere in ‘Sartor Resartus ”’ 
Carlyle—with astonishing disrespect to his own _ hero, 
Frederick—makes Teufelsdréckh explode with laughter at 
Jean Paul Richter’s ironical proposal for ‘‘a cast-metal 
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came true, the Kaiser’s only hope of safety would be in 
destroying every relic of her past glory. So long as one 
stone stood upon another on the Acropolis, there would 
always be the danger that somebody, not of German 
birth, would read them aright. 

By choice of subject Mr. Pennell has made modern 
art a pungent witness to the truth for Greece. As works 
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of art his lithographs speak for themselves; but a few 
words about their subjects may help to drive home their 
meaning. The Temple of Sunium stands on Cape Colonna, 
** Sunium’s marbled steep ’’ of Byron—a name not unknown 
to Greece—at the southern extremity of Attica, and it 
was dedicated to Poseidon. Now Poseidon was god of 
the sea, and hence the hope~—and fear—of maritime 
nations. Also he was ‘‘the supporter of earth.” It 
cannot be said that Poseidon is favourable to Germany at 
the moment. 

The Temple of A2gina, of particular interest to students 
of archaic art, is on an island of that name in the Saronic 
Gulf. It was the shrine of the local goddess Aphaea, 
identified with Britomart, the “‘ sweet maiden,’’ patroness 
of hunters, fishermen and sailors. The famous “ Aéginetan 
sculptures,’ from the pediments of the temple, are now 
in the Glyptothek, in Munich; and it is to a German 
(they can do anything but interpret the spirit of things), 
Professor Furtwangler, that we owe the most convincing 
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idea of their probable arrangement. There are copies 
of them in the British Museum, but they follow the scheme 
suggested, I believe, by C. R. Cockerell, who, with Baron 
Haller von Hallerstein, discovered the sculptures in 1811. 
But it is the little Temple of Nike, standing on the Acropolis 
itself, that comes most pat to the occasion. For “‘ Nike’’ means 
“victory.” Begun after 450 B.c., demolished by the Turks 
in 1684, and reconstructed by Ross in 1835, it is only 27ft. 
long and 183ft. broad; but, like many other perfect 
little things, it embodies at the moment a tremendous 
question. 

It is for the Greeks to choose what victory their 
Temple shall record ; the victory of Greece in the cause 
of humanity, or the victory of Germany—not in the war, 
for that shall not be—but in the councils of Greece, at her 
cost and to her lasting dishonour. Shall the Temple of 
Nike be a picturesque memorial of her past in the Kaiser’s 
museum, or a re-dedicated symbol of her enduring fame as 
the land of courage, truth and freedom ? 





LORD REDESDALE’S REMINISCENCES. 


Memories (2 vols.), by the Right Hon. Lord Redesdale, (Hutchinson.) 


ORD REDESDALE has sent forth his reminiscences 
in the mellow ripeness of an old age which finds him 
tranquilly awaiting ‘“‘the last chime of the 
curfew.” He was born in the year of Queen 
Vicioria’s Accession, and his memories therefore 

extend over a long period of peace, marked by the coming 
of great inventions and conspicuous progress along the 
lines of culture and civilisation. Entering the Foreign 
Office at an early age and holding in succession many 
important posts in the Far East, he gained an unrivalled 
knowledge of certain aspects of foreign affairs. But to 
review his public career in a single brief article is impossible, 
and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a brief notice 
of the personal aspects of this kindly and charming auto- 
biography. Of his descent, it may be sufficient to quote 
a remark made to him by Sir Bernard Burke, an unrivalled 
authority in his day : 

After about half an hour’s talk he asked my name. I told him who I 
was. ‘‘ Dear me,” he said, ‘if you are the son of Mr. Mitford of Exbury 
and Lady Georgina Ashburnham, you are descended from perhaps the two 
oldest Saxon families in England. Sir, you are a very remarkable person.” 
The cradle of his race was Mitford in Northumberland, 
where the ruins of the Saxon Casile are still visible standing 
on a rocky eminence where the fords of the Wansbeck and ihe 
Font meet. Hence its name Mit, Mid, or Middle Ford. But 
though the distinguished family belonged to the land of 
‘snaffle, spur and spear,” it has been more produciive of 
men of thought than men of action, and Lord Redesdale 
looks back with pride to progenitors of the study, the 
forum and the bench. 

During his school days at Eton he had the foriune to 
come into contact with Algernon Charles Swinburne, and 
there is nothing in the book more fresh and exquisite than 
his description of his days at Eton with that wayward genius. 
It is very intimate, but bears no resemblance to anything 
else written of Swinburne. Here is a sketch of his first 
appearance : 

What a fragile little creature he seemed as he stood there between his father 
and mother w.th his wondering eyes fixed upon me! Under his arm he 
hugged his Bowdler’s Shakespeare, a very precious treasure bound in brown 
leather with, for a marker, a narrow slip of ribbon—blue I think—with a 
button of that most heathenish marqueterie called Tunbridge ware dangling 
from the end ofit. He wasstrangely tiny. Hislimbs were small and delicate, 
and his sloping shoulders looked far too weak to carry his great head, the 
size of which was exaggerated by the tousled mass of red hair standing almost 
at right angles to it. Hero-worshippers talk of his hair as having been a 
*‘ golden aureole.”’ At that time there was nothing golden about it. Red, 
violent, aggressive red it was, unmistakable red, burnished copper. His 
features were small and beautiful, chiselled as daintily as those of some 
Greek sculptor’s masterpiece. 

Lord Redesdale goes on to say that Algernon must have 
inherited his fine voice from his mother. His description 
of it will be read with delight by those who have sat in the 
upper room of the home of the late Mr. Watis-Dunton at 
Putney and listened to the bard reading, or rather chanting 
ballads of his dear Northumbria : 

All who knew him must remember that exquisitely soft voice with a 
rather sing-song intonation, like that of the Russians when they put the 
music of their own Slav voices into the French language. All his mother’s 
brothers and sisters had it. He alone, as far as I know, among my cousins 
reproduced it. Listening to. him sometimes I could almost fancy that I 


could hear my aunt herself speaking, so startling was the likeness. 





And what an engaging figure he cutis as the two boys 
wander amid the woods in itheir leisure! But alas, alas! how 
it speaks of the frailty of humanity as we call to mind the same 
figure as seen ‘on Wimbledon Common in age and _infir- 
mity, the vivacity but acting as a reminder of vouth : 

His memory was wonderful, his power of quotation almost unlim ted. 
We used to take long walks together in Windsor Forest and in the Home 
Park, where the famous oak of Herne the Hunter was still standing, a white, 
lightning-blasted skeleton of a tree, a fitting haunt for “‘ fairies black, grey, 
green and white,” anc a very favourite goal of our expeditions. As he walked 
with his peculiar dancing gait, tripping along like a young faun, his eyes 
gleaming with enthusiasm, his whole body quivering w:th excitement, and 
his hair, like the zazzera of his own beloved old Florentines, tossed about 
by the wind, he would pour out with that unforgettable voice of his the 
treasures which he had gathered at his last sitting in his favourite window- 
nook. 

Let ii not be supposed that the Memories are all written 
in this vein. The author was a youth full of buoyant vitality 
and lived in an age when young men did not take themselves 
too seriously. kis vivacious account of the Oxford of his 
day ripples over with fun and laughier. His mathematical 
lecturer was Charles Luiwidge Dodgson, and it was not 
guessable then that ‘the dry little man” could or would 
hatch in his brain Alice and her Adventures. A propos 
of that 
A good story was told about him which I have not seen in print. Queen 
Victoria, it seems, was so much struck by ‘‘ Alice”’ that she commanded 
Sir Henry Ponsonby to write and compliment the author, adding that she 
would be pleased to receive any other book of his. He was greatly flattered 
and sent her his ‘‘ Syllabus of Plane Algebraical Geometry.” 

In these days the gilded youth of the nation did not disdain 
such sports as rat-killing and badger-baiting, and _ thcir 
favourite amusemeni was sparring with or wiihout the 
gloves. He hinis a regret for having devoted so much time 
to the Fancy and Corinthian Friends, and sums up his College 
memories good naturedly thus : 

I quite sympathise with those who think that too much attention is now 
given to games; still, when I go to Oxford and see the hundreds of lads 
flocking out, half naked, to football, hockey, running and jumping, I cannot 
help admitting that they are leading cleaner, wholesomer lives than we did, 
when we sauntered between Carfax and Magdalen Bridge, parading the last 
unpaid masterpiece of some London tailor. 

One is tempted to linger over the happy days of adoles- 
cence, and, indeed, Lord Redesdale’s life appears to have 
had less than the average share of crosses in it. His tempera- 
ment was a happy one. But there is much in these volumes 
that will repay the closest study. The world shaking struggle 
in which we are engaged did not take this experienced man 
of affairs by surprise. He finds the origin of the quarrel in 
1863-4, when Germany seized Schleswig-Holstein. Of our 
statesmen Palmerston alone appears to have discerned what 
it was likely to lead to. These were the days of British 
self-complacency when John Bull as it were stroked his 
chin and considered himself ready to master the rest of 
the world and a little more. Gortchakoff put a bitter inter- 
pretation on it all when he said he assumed England would 
never go to war on a question of honour. Events have 
certainly not shown that the Victorian statesmen saw far 
into the future. This is true of either side. Gladstone and 
Bright gave far too little attention to foreign politics, and 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury were to find out they 
had followed a chimerical Eastern policy. 
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BEACHY HEAD. 


HE South 
Downs in 

Sussex come 

to an end at 
Beachy 

Head in a culminat- 
ing blaze of glory. 
The noble headland 
with its steep chalk 
cliffs stands 53oft. 
above the shore, while 
behind it the great 
spaces of the Downs 
stretch away inland. 
All of us must love 
the Downs, save only 
those on whom the 
spell is so strong that 


they come to fear 
them, but we love 
them in different 


ways and in different 
forms. To some they 
mean no more than 
the joy of freedom 
and room and the 
walking on loveliest 
springy, sun-dried 
turf. To others, who 
have at least as great 
a passion for the sea, 
they make their 
appeal chiefly when 
they look far out to sea from the top ot the cliffs. 
Others, again—and these perhaps feel the call of the 
Downs most strongly—love them best when the view is not 
seaward, but over the trim meadows and trees and villages 
of the weald. It is then that the secret, far-away kingdom 
of the Downs seems to “ dream, as she dwells apart,” because 
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CLOUDED SUMMIT. 


the sense of contrast with the workaday world is most vivid. 
As, after winding down the white path on the turf slope, 
we step suddenly into a common muddy country road, 
we seem at that one step to have moved from one world into 
another—into an ordinary, modern world from an ancient, 
We have to stand looking 


unchanging and mysterious one. 
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A MOONLIT NIGHT. 


upwards trom the weald below fully to realise the Downs 
as a “silent, undiscovered country,” as Mr. Lucas has called 
it. Down below men build houses and knock them down 
again, plough fields, make roads and live in a state of change. 
Up there above 
The barrow and the camp abide, 
The sunlight and the sward. 


Things are as they always have been since history was first 
made. 

But, after all, this is but one of the many moods in which 
we may look at the Downs. Quite a different aspect of them 
is that given by Gilbert White in a delightful and often- 
quoted passage: 

“For my own part 
I think there is some- 
thing peculiarly sweet 
and amusing in the 
shapely figured aspect 
of the chalk hills in 
preference to those 
of stone, which are 
rugged, broken, 
abrupt and_ shape- 
less.” Beachy Head 
is hardly “‘ sweet and 
amusing,” nor does 
it give quite that 
feeling of age and 
loneliness that we get 
near Lewes. Lonely 
indeed it is not, for it 
is too near East- 
bourne with its many 
sightseers for that. 
It is rather its bold- 
ness and majesty that 
strike us. And if it 
has another pre- 
eminent quality it is 
its noble windiness. 
To be up on the 
Downs by _ Beachy 
Head on a windy 
day is to feel drunk 
on the splendour of 


the air, to dance C. Breach 


ASHORE AT BEACHY HEAD, 


rather than walk, to feel an insane desire to spread out one’s 
coat like a sail and fly over the edge of the cliff. 

A worthy tribute has been paid to “The Breeze on 
Beachy Head” by Richard Jefferies. ‘‘ But the glory of 
these glorious Downs,” he says, “is the breeze. The air 
in the valleys immediately beneath them is pure and pleasant, 
but the least climb, even a hundred feet, puts you ona plane 
with the atmosphere itself, uninterrupted by so much as 
the tree-tops. It is air without admixture. If it comes from 
the south the waves refine it ;_ if inland, the wheat and flowers 
and grass distil it. The great headland and the whole rib 
of the promontory is wind-swept and washed with air; the 
billows of the atmosphere roll over it. Lands of 
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gold have been found, and lands of spices and precious 
merchandise ;_ but this is the land of health.” 

Perhaps it is this intoxicating quality in the air of Beachy 
Head that causes so many people to attempt the feat of 
climbing the chalk cliffs. No holiday season seems to pass 
without someone being rescued with the greatest difficulty 
from a perilous spot. And altogether, apart from these 
mad climbers, it has a sinister name and has taken a toll of 
many lives. There were formerly many wrecks there, and 
no doubt the wreckers and smugglers who lived along the 
Sussex Coast looked on them, as did the Cornishmen, as 
“ providential wrecks.” 

Finally, in thinking of Beachy Head, we must not forget 
the naval battle that bears its name. That battle belongs 
to a time of great national anxiety, even as the Martello 
Towers built by Pitt against Napoleon, which begin at 
Eastbourne, three miles away, and stretch along the coast into 
Kent and Essex. It was on June 30th, 1690, that the combined 
English and Dutch fleets of 56 sail under Admiral Lord 
Torrington met the French fleet of 82 sail under de Tourville. 
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It was an unequal fight, but even so reflected no great 
glory on the British arms. Macaulay is very severe on 
Torrington, accusing him of deliberately placing the Dutch 
ships so that all the danger should fall on them and doing 
very little to help them. At any rate, the Dutch ships 
suffered terribly ; the battered remnants were towed out of 
action and Torrington retired with them to the Thames. 
There was for the time a most imminent fear of invasion ; 
not more than 10,000 troops could be mustered at home ; 
the battle of Fleurus had just been lost. ‘‘ At the same 
moment,” goes on Macaulay, ‘‘the army of Louis was victorious 
in Flanders and his Navy in undisputed possession of the 
Channel. It may be doubted whether our country has ever 
passed through a more alarming crisis than that of the first 
week of July, 1690.”" However England roused herself; de 
Tourville did not push home his advantage ; good news soon 
came of the victory of the Boyne; gradually the danger passed 
and is now almost forgotten. To-day we are hardly ashamed 
to acknowledge that we have to furbish up our history in 
order to tell who fought the battle of Beachy Head. 
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AM warned not to be too historical; but even history 
has its uses in explaining institutions. I will there- 
fore just re-state the past of Harrow before I describe 
its present or speculate on its future. 

John Lyon, born in 1514, was a yeoman who 
owned considerable estates in Middlesex and the adjacent 
counties. He was a public-spirited citizen, and annually 
spent “twenty marks of lawfull mony of England 
on the teaching of thirty poor children of the parish of 
Harrowe,” in which he lived. He had no children of his own, 
and he determined that his good work for his native parish 
should be continued when he and his wife Joan should have 
departed. To this end he prayed Queen Elizabeth’s gracious 
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aid, in order that he might establish a school which should 
be, in the legal sense, a corporation capable of holding 
property. In 1571 the Queen granted a charter ordaining 
that ‘For ever hereafter there bee and shalbe one Gramar 
Schoole in the Village of Harrowe-on-the-Hill foresaid, 
which shalbe called the Ffree Gramar Schoole of the said 
John Lyon, for the bringing-up, teaching and instruccon 
of children and youth in gramar, for all times hereafter 
coming.” 

Such was the simple scheme on which Harrow School was 
founded. John Lyon died in 1592; his widow in 1608 ; 
and the “large and convenient schoolhouse ’’ was erected 
in 1611 just below the far-seen spire of Harrow Church on 
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Hill and Saunders.- THE 
a site which commands a glorious view over Windsor to the 
Chiltern Hills beyond ; and there it stands unto this day. 

Not to River nor Royal keep, 

Low Meads, nor level Close, 
Up to the sturdy wind-worn steep 
Levavi oculos ; 
To four red walls on a skyward climb, 
Towering over the fields and Time. 
—E. Mitner-Wuirte. 
The room in which for three centuries John Lyon’s 
sons have been taught and flogged would be condemned as 
hopelessly inadequate for an 
elementary school in the 
poorest slum or the smallest 
village ; yet it is the nucleus 
round which chapel and 
speech-room and __ library, 
classrooms, laboratories, 
music schools and drawing 
schools, and all the other ap- 
purtenances of higher educa- 
tion have gradually deve- 
loped. In its primitive sim- 
plicity of whitewashed walls 
and hacked and inky benches 
it exactly typifies the E‘iza- 
bethan Grammar School, and 
no one who values an ascent 
from humble _ beginnings, 
through difficulties, to great- 
ness would willingly see a brick 
or a panel of it disturbed. 
In the founder’s original A 

scheme there slipped in, among 
by-laws of stipend and fuel, a clause which, though designed 
in the first instance only to eke out the scanty income of the 
schoolmaster, in the long run influenced the fortunes of the 
school more powerfully than all the rest of the statutes put 
together. The fact that Harrow is not at this hour a village 
day-*chool is entirely due to this parenthetical concession— 
‘“‘ The schoolmaster may receive, over and above the youth of 
the inhabitants within this parish, so many Foreigners, as 
the whole may be well taught and applied, and the place 
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can conveniently contain ; and of these Foreigners he may 
take such stipend and wages as he can get.’’ Under this 
clause Harrow became a Boarding School. ‘‘ Foreigners ” 
(which in this connection means boys coming from any place 
outside the parish of Harrow) incicased, till they reached 
600, and made Harrow School one of our national institutions. 

So much for the Harrow of the past; and even my 
personal experiences of it, which I am bidden io wiite, are 
becoming painfully ancient. It must suffice to say that 
between 1867 and 1872 I spent five extremely happy years 
on the Hill, and that I have maintained pretty close relations 
with it from that time to this. 
It is pleasant to think that 
my Head Master (Dr. Butler) 
and my Tutor (Mr. A. G. 
Watson) are still numbered 
among my living friends. 

A good many books have 
been written about Harrow ; 
its history has been exhaust- 
ively handled by my friend 
Mr. Percy Thornton in “ Har- 
row School and its Surround- 
ings’; Mr. Cotton-Minchin’s 
“Old Harrow Days” is full 
of pleasant gossip, and of late 
years we have had three Har- 
row novels, each of which 
deserves a word of comment. 

“The Harrovians,”’ by 
Mr. A. Lunn, gave, and 
apparently was intended to 
give, as disagreeable a_pic- 
ture of the school as_ the 
observant and ingenious writer could construct. The drift 
of “‘ The Hill,” by Mr. Horace Vachell, is best expressed 
by its subsidiary title, ‘‘ A Romance of Friendship”; the 
question how far it corresponds to reality I will discuss late: 
on. ‘Follow Up!” by Mr. A. D. Fox, stands midway between 
“The Harrovians”’ and ‘“ The Hill.” It deals neither 1 
horrors nor in heroisms, but gives a pleasant, accurate, an‘ 
unexciting account of an ordinary boy’s daily life at Harrow 
I should imagine that anyone who wished to realise the averag 
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sale. We also know that it was 
vehemently attacked; and, more 
particularly, that it was called un- 
natural, unreal, impossible. In 
reply to these strictures let me 
briefly say that, in its main out- 
line, it is the story of my own life 
at Harrow, and that each one of 
the incidents which unimaginative 
critics singled out for derision is 
accurately and _ historically true. 
If, then, I am asked to convey : 
the impression and effect which five 
years at Harrow produced on me, my 
answer is: “‘ Read ‘ The Hill.’ ”’ 

At the same time I do not 
affirm that the three leading figures 
of the story are drawn from life. 
The parts which they played and 
their influence on each other’s lives 
are exactly given; but their respec- 
tive characters were intentionally 
blurred. Scaife, the villain of the 
piece, is a cleverer and more domin- 
ating character than the boy who 
Gale and Polden. SPEECH ROOM. Copyright. played Scaife’s part in real life. The 





of Harrow experiznce would find 
what he wanted in “ Follow Up!” 
rather than in either of its better 
known competitors. 

If people ever read dedications 
or prefaces, they would know that 
the idea of ‘‘ The Hill”’ was suggested 
by me to Mr. Vachell, who made such 
admirable use of it. I put the idea 
in these words: “ Let it be the story 
of three boys nearly equa! in age and 
capacity—A fighting B for the soul 
and future of C.” They would also 
know that the characters of the book, 
whether masters or boys, were not 
meant for accurate likenesses, but 
for ‘“‘composite photographs”; and 
further, that the episodes of drinking 
and gambling, to which objection 
was justly taken, were founded, not - 
on habitual practices, but on isolated 
instances. So much of the book was 
contributed by me that Mr. Vachell 
generously proposed to add my name 
to his own on the title page ; but the 
part which I actually wrote was too 
small to allow oi my accepting this 





honour. We all knowthat “The Hill” Hill and Saunders. GENERAL VIEW OF HARROW. Copyright. 
had great success and an enormous Showing the spire, the old school and the chapel. 


real Desmond was not the radiantly 
joyous creature that Mr. Vachell 
drew, but a grave and not very 
popular boy, whose charm, tor those 
who loved him, consisted to a great 
degree in his pensiveness. To com- 
plete the trio, I was always inclined 
to what a severe divine once called 
“an ill timed and inordinate jocu- 
larity ;’’ whereas John Verney is 
perhaps the least humorous being 
whom even Mr. Vachell ever drew. 
Again, when I am asked to de- 
scribe my own feeling about Harrow 
I must warn the asker that I was not 
in the least a typical Harrow boy. I 
had never been at a private school, 
but had been brought up at home in 
a rather old and a distincily intel- 
lectual society. I detested all games 
and loved loafing. I was not very 
keen on my schoclwork, but I read 
omnivorously ; and, outside books, 
I found my chief joys in Nature and 
in select companionship. But here 
again Mr. Vachell comes to my 
assistance. He says in the preface 
to “The Hill” that he has selected 
as his characters the less common 
Gale and Polden. THE VAUGHAN LIBRARY. Copyright. types of Harrovian. “ Only the elect 
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are capable of such friendship as John Verney entertained 
for Henry Desmond ; and few boys, happily, are possessed 
of such powers as Scaife is shown to exercise. But that 
there are such boys as Verney and Scaife, nobody knows 
better than yourself.” 

That is a true witness, and, putting my own personality 
on one side, I will describe as well as I can what Harrow 
means—or used to mean—whether for the commoner or 
the less common types of Harrow boy. 

To begin with negatives. Alike experience and tradition 
agree in this, that Harrow never was a rough or brutal school 
as schools go. No doubt a hundred years ago all schools were 
what would now be called rough ; but the inevitable discomforts 
of life in a crowd of boys of various ages and sizes seem to 
have been always mitigated at Harrow. For example, its 
system of fagging, though quite enough of a reality to keep 
pampered and bumptious boys in their proper place, was never 
really laborious. Bullying has always been vigorously 
condemned by public opinion; and punishments, whether 
by masters or by monitors, were never made pretexts for the 
savagery of which one has read at—let us say—Barchester 
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or St. Winifred’s. It was in this respect, almost more than in 
any other, that The Harrovians struck me as untrue to life ; 
though it is only just to add that some recent Harrovians 
said that Mr. Lunn’s picture was very like what might go 
on in a bad house at a bad time under a bad house master. 
While other schools prided themselves on remaining firmly 
anchored to their old and bad traditions, Harrow has always 
moved with the movement of the time, and has become, like 
the world outside, humaner and more reasonable. 

To take another negative. In respect of its morals, 
Harrow has never been worse than other schools, though I 
do not say that it has been better. A former head master 
once said to me that moral evils flowed into the school like 
infectious diseases. One could not tell whence or why they 
came. All went well, and then suddenly there was an out- 
break of evil, which might be eradicated by appropriate 
remedies, and followed by a complete immunity; but which 
would return when it was least expected. 

To turn from negatives to positive assertions, Harrow, 
like every other Public School, was corporately patriotic. The 
Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s when the sides are preity 
equal is a thing to be seen and remembered ; but more, I think, 
than any other school it was swayed by the spirit of rivalry 
between one boarding-house and another. To some extent, 
no doubt, this spirit was enhanced by the fact that in many 
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cases the houses are separated from each other by considerable 
distances. House-feeling ran high and discouraged extra- 
mural alliances. When Harrovians make acquaintance with 
each other in after-life the first question always is, ‘‘ What 
House were you in?” 

Harrow, in my time, like every other school at every other 
period, was dominated by athletics ; and at Harrow athletics 
mean very specially cricket. The dog-like worship paid to the 
athiete by his admirers, and the hubristic qualities which that 
worship develops in its object, are perhaps the most salient 
features of all school-life. It is only fair to the present 
Master of Trinity to say that, when he was Head Master of 
Harrow, he did his utmost to counteract these evils by the 
honour which he paid to intellectual prowess, and by his 
own keen interest in the mental and moral life of the school. 
Whether this salutary counter-influence has been felt under 
more recent head-masterships I leave more recent Harrovians 
to decide. One knows that a schoolmaster is sorely tempted 
to pander to athletes because they can cause or save him 
a great deal of trouble, whereas the spectacled scholar is 
generally powerless for good or evil. But Mr. Ford has 
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already proved that he is strong enough to withstand the 
temptation. 

But, though the Moloch of Athleticism was the prin- 
cipal deity of Harrow when I was a boy there, the school 
always contained a certain number of rebellious spirits who: 
rejected his barbarous creed, and of these I was one. Nature, 
literature, politics, even theology had their votaries in the 
school ; the discussions in our Debating Society were brisk 
and well informed; our school newspaper was favourably 
noticed far beyond the circle of the school; some of our 
prize essays and poems are still quoted. People from outside 
who visited Harrow were often surprised by the cleverness 
and knowledge of the world which some of the more culti- 
vated boys—and not only the oldest—displayed; and | 
think it may be truly said that on its intellectual, as well as 
on its athletic, side Harrow displayed that mixture of 
strenuousness and sentiment which I have always held to 
be its distinguishing characteristic or ‘‘ note.” 

Strenuousness, where the competitions of boyhood are 
concerned, may be taken for granted; but on sentiment, 
when writing of Harrow, I must lay peculiar stress. 
Though it is seldom expressed in words, I believe that 
sentiment is the living principle of the School’s life ; and 
that cricketers and footballers, quite as much as poets, 
and dreamers, and Balliol Scholars, are subject to its 
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influence. Certainly for those whom Mr. Vachell calls 
“the elect’’ it was the vital air of Harrow; and it was 
sedulously stimulated, not only by our school songs, which 
are so famous, but also by the sermons which we heard 
in chapel. 

And this last word brings me to my closing point. The 
Chapel and all that it represented had a very definite 
influence on our lives—not only on those who were inwardly 
and by conviction religious, but also on “the unthankful 
and the evil.’”’ Not to speak of the holiest Service of all, 
which, of course, appealed to comparatively few, the singing, 
the architecture, the decorations, and particularly the 
sermons affected us. Mr. Vachell, describing John Verney’s 
first Sunday, says: ‘‘ the booming basses and baritones of 
the big fellows made him shiver with a curious bitter-sweet 
sensation never experienced before.” Dr. Welldon, himself 
educated at Eton, says: ‘“‘ When I came to Harrow I was 
greatly struck by the feeling of the boys for the weekly 
sermon ; they looked for it as an element in their lives, they 
attended to it and passed judgment on it.” This is perfectly 
true. When any event of special importance, whether in 
the nation or in the school, had just occurred, the attention 
became doubly keen ; and, on the last Sunday in each term, 
when the sickening sense of impending separation choked 
the boys who were leaving the school for ever, the last sermon 
and the parting hymn sank deep into their hearts. 

England is passing through the fire, and may emerge 
from it a new country. Public Schools have no exemption 
from the law of change; and, perhaps, five years herice 
Harrow will not be recognisable as the place which I have 
endeavoured to describe. But at this moment I expect that 
there must be many a Harrovian soldier in France and 
Flanders and the Dardanelles whose inmost thought might 
be expressed in the closing words of Mr. Vachell’s moving 
story: “If I shut my eyes I can see our Hill plainly, as we 
used to see it from the tower, with the spire rising out of the 
heart of the old school. I have the absurd conviction strong 
in me that to-morrow I shall get up the hill here faster and 
easier than the other fellows, because you and I have so 
often run up our Hill together. God bless it—and you! 
Good-night !” 


SAVING THE FOOD OF 
THE NATION. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN OF THE NATIONAL FOOD 
ECONOMY LEAGUE. 


By 


F all the branches of national thrift which we are 
being so urgently called upon to exercise, economy 
in food is undoubtedly one of the most important, 
if not the most important of all, and it is an 
economy which every man, woman, and child in 

the Kingdom can do something to further. This is a war, not 
only of the battlefield, but of the workshop, the laboratory and 
the kitchen ; and of these three the kitchen is by no means the 
least important, for on the proper feeding of the nation the 
health and strength of the people and the fitness of the next 
generation depend. 

The wastefulness of the English, especially as regards food, 
is proverbial. Some strange notion seems to prevail that economy 
in this respect is synonymous with meanness. Such an idea is at 
all times most foolish, but at a time like this, when to waste food 
is literally the same thing as to waste ammunition, it is criminal. 

There is, however, a point of great importance which must 
never be lost sight of in undertaking a food economy campaign, 
and this is that the problem is not merely one of saving, but 
even more one of wise spending. It is not enough to follow the 
injunction to eat less meat or to buy less of this or that imported 
food. We must learn how to choose proper substitutes for these 
articles of diet that we decide to omit from our menu, so that 
we, and especially the children, may not be less adequately 
nourished than formerly. 

It is unfcrtunate that great ignorance prevails almost 
universally in this country on the subject of food values, and 
particularly of values in relation to prices. 

Among the working classes there is a very prevalent idea 
that mere high price is in itself a recommendation. Inferior 
and probably ‘“‘ blended ’’ butter at 1s. 6d. a Ib. will be bought 
rather than good margarine at 8d., which only an expert could 
distinguish from Danish butter. The most expensive cuts of 
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war 
workers, who are perfectly indifferent to the fact that 
by proper cooking the less costly parts can be made equally 
or more palatable, and who, it seems, prefer to spend in this 
unprofitable manner all they get, rather than lay by for the 
lean time that must inevitably follow the artificial prosperity 
they now enjoy. 


meat, such as beefsteak and fillet, are now going to the 
bonus ”’ 


It may be asked: What, then, is the use of trying to teach 
economy to a nation so unlikely to learn the lesson? The 
answer is that the “ war bonus” workers, though numerous, 
do not by any means constitute the whole nation, and the very 
large and diverse classes who make up the remainder of the 
people of this country are by sheer necessity, if not by natural 
inclination, turning eagerly to any teachers of repute who seem 
to offer them relief from the pressure of rising prices, increased 
taxation, and endless war burdens. This at any rate is the 
experience of the National Food Economy League. 

This organisation came into being a year ago as the Educa- 
tion Branch of the National Food Fund, the work of the other 
branch being devoted to collecting and distributing food, 
chiefly to Belgian refugees. The end of the first year found 
both branches so grown that it was considered advisable for 
both that they should separate and work as independent bodies. 

The aim of the educational campaign is, briefly, to spread 
as widely as possible throughout the country practical know- 
ledge of the true principles of household economy in buying, 
cooking, and using food, with the view of preventing waste of 
the nation’s food resources. 

The actual work of the League is carried out by means of 
specially prepared literature and by demonstration lectures 
given by highly qualified and carefully selected teachers. The 
literature comprises, among other publications, a ‘‘ Handbook 
for Housewives ”’ of forty pages (price 1d., obtainable from all 
booksellers), and a leaflet entitled ‘‘ Housekeeping on 25s. a 
week and under.”’ A large coloured card, showing by means 
of pictures the relative values of some of the most ordinary 
foods, has also been published. This has been particularly 
designed for children, and it is hoped that it will be found espe- 
cially useful in schools, the ordinary food charts being, as a 
rule, not easily understood or remembered by young scholars. 

The aim of the League being to give instruction in the 
scientific principles of the economical use of food, the cookery 
lessons are not merely lessons in how to make a certain number 
of cheap dishes, but are arranged on a very carefully thought 
out educational plan, by means of which housewives are given 
a good foundation of knowledge of domestic economy in relation 
to food. This once acquired, they should be able to apply it to 
the everyday needs of their homes, and to expand it indefinitely 
with the help of the handbook, and in the light of their own 
experience. 

A special feature of the teaching is the great stress laid 
on the importance of using only the most nutritious kinds of 
bread and flour, and demonstrations are given in bread-making 
with a mixture of barley, maize or rye-meal and wheat flour. 
Housewives are also taught how to make and use a hay-box, 
or fireless cooker; how to make a meat safe for 6d., and how 
to construct a number of other simple but practical makeshift 
utensils out of materials that are to everyone’s hand. 

These demonstration lectures have been going on _ since 
April last, and have already been given in numerous places and 
to widely varying classes of people. 

Indeed, their success, though most gratifying, has been 
almost too rapid for the organisation to keep pace with, and the 
League is now confronted with a great and daily growing demand 
which can only be met if the public will realise that work such 
as this needs financial support just as much as work which makes 
a more obvious or a more sentimental appeal to generosity. 

It should be mentioned that the League is working in close 
touch with many local education authorities, besides such bodies 
as the National Health Society, the National Union of Women 
Workers, and the Schools for Mothers, while the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries recommends the publications of the League 
in its special leaflet No. 37 (Economy in Food). Among the 
members of the committee are Mr. Christopher Turnor (presi- 
dent and chairman), Lady Wolseley, Mr. Henry Hobhouse and 
Mr. Samuel Bostock, while the vice-presidents include Captain 
Charles Bathurst, M.P., Miss Gertrude Jekyll, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Professor Dunstan of Wye College, Miss Wilkinson 
of Swanley College, and Mr. Rowland Prothero, M.P. 

The offices of the League are at 3, Woodstock Street, Oxtord 
Street, W. 
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being under six years of age at 
the death of his father, and being thereupon 
in ward to the King, Cardinal Wolsey, then the 
greatest in power, got a grant of the “custody of 
him and his marriage: but on that prelate’s 


disgrace, and dying soon after, he was in ward to 

George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Steward of the 
5 , \; 

Household, who had him married before he was nineteen 


years of age to his daughter Anne, who was also an heiress.” 

The unfortunate boy died under age in 1543, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, “ Jeaving issue Henry, his 
only son and heir, of the age of 49 weeks and 5 days.” The 
said Lady Anne, his wife, married again. 

Henry Compton was knighted in 1566, and created 
first Baron Compton in 1572. He was given a part in the 
trial of Mary, Queen of Scots, ‘and at her funeral in 1587 
his lordship attended as one of the four principal assistants 
to the corpse.” He died at Compton two years later, and 
was buried in the church. Camden tells us that ‘he was a 
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person of fine wit and solid judgment.” From this it would 
appear that the house must have been practically completed 
by the death of Sir William Compton in 1528, as it is 
hardly likely that anything would be done during the minority 
that followed. As there is nothing distinctly Elizabethan 
remaining, it is probable that H2nry Compton was satisfied 
with the Tudor house. 

William Lord Compton, the son and heir, was created 
Earl of Northampton in 1618, and he was interested in Castle 
Ashby, to which were added in 1624 the fine gateway screen 
and gallery by Inigo Jones. Compton Wynyates in fact 
had become the secondary seat, and therefore escaped the 
extensive remodelling of so many other of the early houses. 
The authority for the date of the erection of the house, 
1520, is about 100 years later, and constant repetition in 
subsequent accounts has not added materially to its 
validity. 

In the absence of documents speculation revolves round 
the architectural design of the whole. What was the original 
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extent of the plan? and was there a house here before ? 
and if so, what remains were incorporated by Sir William 
Compton in the new scheme ? 

At first sight we should conclude Compton Wynyates 
to have been a simple structure, like _Ightham Mote ; that is, 
a house based on a central courtyard, enclosed by a single 
room building on each face, the front presenting two gables 
of probably equal height and similar design, and the roof of the 
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hall at the back alone rising to a greater height. Beyond this 
simple square outline may have projected towers of semi- 
defence, and the north-east angle tower might have been 
part of a previous house. Such a house might have been 
on the site in the reign of Henry VII. The windows in the 
north-east tower are all wood frames of curiously narrow 
heights (64in.) as if they had been left unglazed, while the 
brickwork shows signs of great age. On the other hand there 
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are reasons for suspecting this tower to be made up of old 
materials, and for the view that it might be quite of a late 
date. The south wing is now higher than the north by a long 
attic that runs the full depth. This is known as the “ Bar- 
racks,” as the troops who occupied the house during the Civil 
War are said to have been lodged there. Notches in the 


beams used to be pointed out as pillow rests for their use. 
Compton Wynvyates is a brick house where economy of stone 
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was an object ; how otherwise can we account for the canted 
angles employed, except by a desire to save the material 
and cost of stone quoins? In any case, singularly effective 
is this device ; asoftened angle to such large masses of brick- 
work is an artistic necessity, though on a small scale it might 
prove an absurdity. It would appear certain that the bricks 
were made on the spot, because of the discovery of some 
kilns where the moat once existed. The brick, freshly exposed 
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as by the removal of 
creepers, has a very fine 
colour, which, however, 
rapidly tones down as it 
weathers. The size is small, 
23in. thick, and the joints 
are very wide; the theory 
of the execution is that of 
most old brickwork, English 
or foreign, namely, excel- 
lent mortar and plenty of it 
visible, the large masses 
proving effective through 
their rough surface and 
varied colouring. In esti- 
mating the original design 
of the house, the safest guide 
must be looked for in the 
brick-walling, the jointing 
and bonding of which, as 
well as the nature of the 
bricks, do not lend them- 
selves so easily to sophisti- 
cation. It is only in the 
chimneys that anything 
special in brickwork is at- 
tempted, and here extreme 
simplicity prevails; a few 
pattern bricks produce all 
the twisted shafts. The 


signs of hand moulding 
Copyright. THE COUNCIL ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.” ae evident. while - 





fitting together is rough and 
coarse on close inspection, 
though absolutely effective 
from below. One experi- 
ences something of the idea 
of being taken in on a near 
examination of these stacks, 
but those at Hampton Court 
are very little more elabor- 
ate in reality. Considering 
the proximity of London 
and the resources of the 
Cardinal, it is surprising 
how little more elaborate, 
at any rate externally, the 
palace is than the country 
seat. There may have been 
a direct relationship in the 
matter of designs, seeing 
that Wolsey and Compton 
were closely associated in 
attendance upon the King. 

In colour the stone is 
bright yellow, more especi- 
allv when new ; some of it, 
however, is of rather a 
handsome tone of brown, 
and much is bleached almost 
white, more especially that 
which is of the greatest age. 
The roofs are covered with 
small stone slates of grey, 
yellow and brown tones, 
that in total effect tend to 
a silvery hue. 

The lavish use of 
timber is one of the features 
of the house. The internal 
divisions are mainly of up- 
rights about eight inches 
wide, filled in between with 
flush plastered surfaces, 
leaving the framing visible 
in the rooms. To the west 
and north of the first floor 
the ceilings are also ot 
open timbers pitched at 
a flat angle, and when- 
ever any of the latter 
ceilings show signs ol 
decay thay are removed 
meine “ . and these timbers exposed. 
Canes “COUNTRY LIFE.” The finest partition in 

MANTELPIECE AND PANELLING REMOVED FROM CANONBURY HOUSE. the house is the great 
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framing that separates the 
entry and the Minstrels’ 
Gallery from the hall. It 
starts at the screen posts on 
the ground floor, and at the 
gallery stage provides a series 
of low arched openings to 
the hall, while above it 
towers up as a great timber 
internal gable of singular 
effectiveness. The kitchen at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
has timberwork of a similar 
character. In the chapel also 
timber screens of a unique 
description are employed ; 
they are, as it were, tall 
railings of wood below, and 
high open gallery fronts 
above, enclosing a_ central 
two storey open well, the 
Sanctuary, which is thus sur- 
rounded on three sides by 
galleries. 

What would be the gal- 
lery on the third side, the 
one facing the altar, forms 
part of the main suite of the 
first floor apartments. Ii is 
now an anteroom to. the 
great drawing-room, and here, 
opening into the chapel, are 
panel doors reaching to the 
floor level, which when open 


afford a good view of all that passes in 


below. 


Another use of timber is in the numerous solid. arch- 
headed door frames, mainly of oak. 


staircase is also of oak, with a massive tree-like newel post. 
It possesses a further feature of interest in the open wooden 
trellis that encloses those parts where light was essential. 
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In all this use of wood per- 
haps the most interesting 
feature is the development of 
the idea of an enclosure from 
square wood bars _ placed 
diagonally in a solid frame. 
To the bars is. given the 
further treatment of moulding 
restricted within their diagonal 
planes, thus preserving the 
sharp arrises and the bar- 
like effect. This principle is 
followed both in the mullioned 
frames of wood and in the 
screenwork of the chapel. 

Compton Wynyates 
narrowly escaped destruction 
as anoutcome of the grea‘ 
contested Northampton elec- 
tion between the Spencers 
and the Compton families. 
Money was poured out like 
water, and Compton went 
abroad to recruit. 

The late Marquess, whose 
great interest in the history 
of the house was well known, 
used to say that the family 
were indebted for its preser- 
vation to an old servant who 
continued to turn a deaf ear 
to his orders to pull down 
the house, and thus contrived 
to patch up and repair the 


fabric in expectation of better times. The plan illustrated 
was made by the writer for an account oj the house printed 
by the late Marquess. 

Compton Wynyates had received attention in the form 
f an addition of a wing on the south side during the reign 
This was built in the new style of brick- 


windows, while parapets of 
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such brickwork replaced the original 
eaves in other parts of the house. 
At the same time lead rainwater 
pipes and heads were also provided, 
most of those latter bearing dates. It 
is this Queen Anne wing that Sir 
Mathew Digby Wyatt transformied in 
his attempt to harmonise its style 
with that of the older portions of the 
house. He took out the sash windows 
and inserted some mullioned lights 
after Tudor originals, while internally 
he put in a new semi-Gothic staircase 
and panellings in place of the Renais- 
sance woodwork. In all this he was 
acting upon a very unfortunate theory 
of restoration. The quiet eighteenth 
century wing would have been in 
better harmony than his elaborations, 
and the history of the house would 
not have been falsified had he been 
more respectful of the work of his 
predecessors. The stone he used is of a 
disagreeable butter vellow, and the 
proportion of the window lights is 
much too high and wide, so that his 
work cannot be mistaken. In later 
years the old gardens have been 
restored beyond the moat, and the 
appearance of the house has been 
greatly improved by the removal of 
the ivy. 

The adjacent church is of great 
interest ; the original structure, in 
which the Comptons were all buried, 
perished in the Civil War. “‘ In those 
fatal times the Church of Compton 
was demolished, and the monuments 
therein of Sir William Compton and 
his lady, with that of Henry Lord 
Compton and his grandson which 
were very beautiful and stately, were 
then utterly erased and knocked in 
pieces.”’ 

The church was built in 1665 by tsp 
James Compton, the third Earl of 
Northampton, who died at Castle 
Ashby in 1681, but was_ buried 
with his ancestors at Compton. For a Restoration church 
it is a very remarkable structure, and even supposing 
that old materials were available, it yet argues a strong 
local tradition causing the erection of a church of this 
character at so late a date. The known facts of the 
building of this church at so late a date will inspire 
great caution in estimating the history in the fabric of 
the house. 

Compton Wynyates, it will be seen, is essentially a 
Tudor house, with, however, a strong infusion of personal 
interest arising from the tragedy of the Civil War in which 
the Compton family were so deeply engaged, and during which 
they suffered so much. For sheer beauty ComptonWynyates 
challenges Haddon Hall as the Flos Florum of domestic 
architecture. ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 


THE MOLE QUESTION. 


By W. 


S to whether the mole is injurious or not the farmer 
appears not yet to have made up his mind. Mole 
clubs flourish throughout the country, which fact 
may be taken by some as proof that the creature is 
regarded as an enemy. Is it so? There are many 
farmers who subscribe to the local mole club, and 

occasionally have their grounds cleared, yet they say that they 
do not know that they are doing themselves any good ; some are 
even inclined to think that it would perhaps be better to leave 
the moles alone. They go on subscribing to clubs in the same 
way that so many of.us give our crowns or half guineas year by 
year for objects we care nothing about, and do not know whether 
they are good or bad. All the other farmers in the place have 
paid their subscriptions, and Jones gives his so as not to be set 
down as a mean or singular person, and because it would be a 
bother to have any controversy over the subject. The others 
have probably subscribed for the same poor reason. 
Occasionally we meet a farmer who is quite positive on 
one side or the other; he knows all about it, and is angry with 
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his neighbours either because they do 
or do not kill their moles. There are 
always a few extremists. Everyone 
has heard of Mr. Joseph Nunn, who 
maintains that the sparrow is the 
farmer’s best feathered friend, and is 
carried by his zeal to the length of 
declaring that all those who shoot the 
sparrows ought themselves to be shot. 
I hear of another farmer who buys 
moles from mole catchers to put on his 
land: he is convinced that their 
presence is wholly beneficial; that when 
those inhabiting the lands adjoining his 
farm have been killed off, his own 
moles flow out into these depleted 
grounds to enjoy the greater abundance 
of food they find there; and it is to 
make good this loss, inflicted on him by 
the ignorance and stupidity of his 
neighbours, that he is obliged to act as 
he does. 

Recently I was with a man who 
takes the opposite view; one who re- 
volves schemes and projects in his mind 
for the suppression of the mole. This 
enemy of the mole is in possession oi 
three or four water-meadows, infested 
by these animals to an extraordinary, 
degree. As he is partly dependent foi 
a livelihood on a few milch-cows he 
keeps, the condition of this meadow 
land is a matter of importance to him ; 
and he has come to the conclusion that 
he loses a large portion (a fourth, he 
imagines) of his grass crop on account 
of the uneven condition of the surface 
caused by the moles. It is true that he 
could roll the ground, and it would then 
probably be in a sufficiently level state 
at the next grass cutting for the 
scythe ; but by the following season it 
would again be in a hummocky condi- 
tion, and repeated rollings would be a 
serious item in his expenses. He con- 
siders that if the damage thus inflicted 
on him in these small meadows where 
the scythe is used is sufficient to make 
itself seriously felt, the loss must indeed 
be great on large farms where the 
machine is used for mowing, and the 
ground must, at considerable expense, 
be kept in a smooth condition. 

Pondering over these things, and fighting the moles, which, 
not content with making a sort of physical geography raised 
map of his little grass meadows, nightly invade his garden to 
spoil his work there, he has come to look upon it as a tremendously 
important question. It is his conviction that he who invents 
a means of suppressing the mole will be a great benefactor to 
his country, and he has set himself to find out the means, and he 
has even strong hopes of success. So long (he argues) as we con- 
tinue to fight the moles with the traps now in use, made to take 
one mole at a time, the very utmost we can do is to keep their 
numbers down with a great deal of trouble and at a considerable 
expense. They increase rapidly, and no sooner are our efforts 
relaxed than they again become abundant. We want a trap that 
will not take a single mole, but as many moles as are accustomed 
to use the run in which it is placed. That a large number do 
constantly use the same main road by which they migrate from 
one hunting-ground to the other is to him a settled fact. One 
of his neighbours took thirty-two moles, one by one, in the course 
of a few days in a single trap placed at the same place in a run— 
a proof that all the moles in the place that range any day over 
an area of many acres have roads that are free to the colony. 
All we have got to do, then, is to find one of these principal roads, 
usually at the side of a hedge, and to place a trap capable of hold- 
ing as many moles as may come into it, and the thing is done. 

To inform my rural friend that he was not the first person 
to have great dreams anent the mole question, I related to him 
the history of the famous Henri le Court, described by Bell in 
his ‘‘ British Quadrupeds’”’ as ‘‘a person who, having held a 
lucrative situation about the Court at the epoch of the French 
Revolution, retired from the horrors of that fearful period into 
the country, and there devoted the remainder of his life to a study 
of the habits of the Mole, and of the most efficient means for its 
extirpation.”’ 

It surprised him to hear that men of brains had begun to 
occupy themselves with this question as long ago as the eighteentli 
century ; but the thought that nothing important had resulted 
from their efforts in so long a time did not discourage him: 11 
was simply the case that, brains or no brains, he had been so 
lucky as to hit upon the one efficacious means for the extirpatior 
of the mole which all before him had missed—to wit, his trap. 

This frightful engine of destruction is not yet perfected 
and perhaps the moles need not be in a hurry to say their prayers 
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In the meantime, while the farmers are waiting to be delivered 
from thier subterranean enemy, I cannot help thinking that it 
is not much to the credit of the science of agriculture, and of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, that some practical steps have 
not been taken before now to ascertain whether or not the mole 
is an injurious beast ; or, to put it differently, whether the direct 
loss he causes by throwing up hills in meadows and grass lands 
exceeds any benefits that may result from his preseace in drain- 
ing and ventilating the soil, and in clearing it of grubs. 

With gardens and lawns we are not concerned: moles are 
a nuisance when they come too near, and if someone could 
devise a means to inflict sudden death on every underground 
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intruder into such places it would be a great advantage. 
Experiments in a small way could be made at a very slight 
cost. For instance, take a meadow, like one of those belonging 
to my friend, very much infested with moles ; divide it in two 
equal portions, one half to be open to moles, the other half to 
be strictly protected from them by means of a fence of fine wire 
netting, sunk to a proper depth in the soil. Then let the grass 
crops of the two portions be compared, as to weight and quality, 
for a period of four or five years. Such an experiment carried 
out by a number of farmers at the same time in different parts 
of the country would probably result in the settlement of this 
old vexed question. 





WHAT LINCOLNSHIRE HAS DONE 
FOR “THE WAR.—II. 


N Lincolnshire, as in other counties, 
the leading families are fore- 
most in service. Lord Ancaster 
has been until lately Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Lincoln- 

shire Yeomanry, and his brother, 
the Hon. Claud Willoughby, member 
for the Stamford Division, who was 
in the Reserve of Officers, was men- 
tioned in despatches for his services 
when at the front with his regiment, 
the Coldstream Guards. Later he 
went out in command of the 8th 
Cheshires to Gallipoli, and is now 
deputy-assistant director of remounts 
to the cavalry. Another brother, 
Colonel the Hon. Charles Willoughby, 
has just been promoted temporary 
brigadier - general, and his younger 
brother, the Hon. Peter Willoughby, 
went down with the Monmouth in the 
fight off Coronel. The Duke of Rut- 
land’s brother, Lord Robert Manners, 
is a brigade-major, and his son, Lord 
Granby, is an aide-de-camp on the 
Personal Staff. Lord Yarborough’s 
brother, Captain the Hon. Dudley 
Pelham of the roth Hussars, has been 
invalided home, but has gone out to 
Egypt and is serving on the Staff; 
his second son, the Hon. Sackville 
Pelham, is with the z1th Hussars, 
and his youngest son, the Hon. Marcus 
Pelham, with the Lincolnshire Yeo- 
manry. His eldest son, Lord 
Worsley, who was in the Blues, fell at Zandvoorde on 
October 30th. He was in charge of a machine-gun section, 
and when last 
seen was 
valiantly de - 
fending himself 
when most of 
his men had 
been outnum- 
bered and over- 
whelmed. 
Captain Cecil 
Anderson Pel- 
ham, son of the 
lartie: E-o 
Evelyn Pelham 
is at the War 
Office. Lord 
Kesteven, who 
has lately suc- 
ceeded to his 
uncle’s_ estate, 
was attached to 


LORD 
Who fell at Zandvoorde last October. 


the Indian 
Army and 


served in Galli- 
poli, has now 
returned to the 
Lincolnshire 
Yeomanry. 





CAPTAIN G. B. LEGARD. 
Killed at Neuve Chapelle. 





WORSLEY. 


Lord Heneages two sons are 
with the colours, the Hon. George 
Heneage, lieutenant-colonel of the 
10th Lincolnshires, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. H. G. Heneage, who 
was in the r2th Lancers, is now in 
command of the 2nd Regiment of 
the Lincolnshire Yeomanry. Lord 
Heneage’s cousin, Captain Arthur 
Heneage of the Royal Field Artillery, 
was wounded early in the war, is 
promoted to a majority and is on 
the Staff in Egypt. Three brothers 
of Lord Liverpool are serving; the 
Hon. Gerald Foljambe as major in the 
6th Oxtord and Buckingham Light 
Infantry, the Hon. Josceline Foljambe 
with the Oxford and Buckingham 
Light Infantry, and the Hon. Ber- 
tram Foljambe in the Army Signal 
Service. Lord Monson is the repre- 
sentative of the British Red Cross and 
St. John Ambulance Association in 
Italy; and Lord Brownlow in the 
early weeks of the war placed Belton 
Park unreservedly at the disposal of 
the War Office as a training ground 
for the new _ troops. Here two 
divisions of the New Army have been 
quartered in succession, and it is now 
occupied by the third line of the North 
Midland Territorial Division. 

In Kesteven—to take one division 
of this county of broad acres—Sir 
Montague Cholmeley of Easton, of 
the Grenadier Guards, was killed in action on Christmas 
Eve. Lieutenant R. W. G. Welby of the same regiment, son 
of Sir Charles 
Welby of Den- 
ton, has also 
fallen. He was 
wounded on the 
Aisne on Sep- 
tember 14th, 
but remained 
on duty and 
was killed two 
days later. He 
was mentioned 
for his services 
in Sir John 
French’s  des- 
patches. Major 
G. E. E. Welby 
of the South 
Wales Bor- 
derers, grand- 
son of the late 
Sir Glynne 
Welby, was 
killed on the 
Aisne a fort- 
night after his 
cousin. Mr. 
megard: of 





LIEUTENANT G. P. 
Killed in action on May 8th. 


LEGARD. 
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Heighington Hall has lost two sons, 
Captain George Bruce Legard of the 
West Kenis, who fell at Neuve Chapelle 
last October, and Lieutenant Geoffrey 
Philip Legard of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, killed in action on May 8th. 
Second-Lieutenant Hugh Nevile, who 
is in the South Wales Borderers, a 
son of the late Mr. R. Nevile of Wellin- 
gore Hall, has been wounded at the 
Dardanelles. Captain J. H. G. Torr, 
the elder son of Captain H. J. Torr of 
Morion Hall near Swinderby, is with 
the rst Lincolns, and his younger 
brother, Mr. Wenceslas Torr, is in 
the Special Reserve of the Royal 
Field Artillery. Mr. Cecil Wray is 
captain in the 3rd Lincolns, and his 
eldest son, Major H. C. Wray, is in 
the Royal Field Artillery. 

Captain J. S. Reeve of Leaden- 
ham is at the depot of his old 
regiment, the Grenadier Guards ; 
Major N. C. Cockburn of Harmston 
Hall and Major R. C. Swan are 
serving in the Lincolnshire Yeomanry. 
Major R. T. 
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CAPTAIN M. 


Ellison of Boultham Hall is in the Reserve 


Regiment of the 2nd Live Guards; Lieutenant W. Hallett, 





LIEUTENANT I. N. WOODIWISS (R.F.C). 


Killed while flying. 


son of Major 
Hailett of 
Hykeham Hall, 
is in the Duke 
of Wellington's 
Regiment. 
Colonel F. J. 
Parker, son of 
the late Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel 
Parker of Han- 
thorpe House, 
is commandant 
of the Rest 
Camps at 
Havre; and 
Lieutenant- 
Colonel C 

Parker ot 
Stonebridge 
House, Grant- 
ham, has a son 
and grandson 
serving, Briga- 
dier-General 
Arthur Parker, 
who was 


severely wounded in the retreat from Mons, and was given 
the C.B. and C.M.G., and Lieutenant Rupesit Parker of the 


Lincolnshire Regiment, who has been 
twice wounded. Captain A. B. Leslie- 
Melville, son of Mr. Leslie-Melville of 
Branston Hall, has been adjutant of the 
8th Sherwood Foresters since the 
beginning of the war; and three of 
Mr. Leslie-Melville’s grandsons, the 
sons of Mr. Claud Pym, are with the 
Colours, the two eldest in the Irish 
Guards, the youngest in the 7th 
Lincolns. Mr. Eustace Abel-Smith of 
Longhills has two sons serving, the 
elder, Mr. Desmond Abel-Smith, in 
the Grenadier Guards; the second, 
Midshipman C. M. C. Abel-Smith, on 
the Princess Royal. Of the two sons 
of Mr. J. W. Hornsby of Barrowby 
Grange, the elder, Lieutenant Arthur 
Hornsby, is at home wounded ;_ while 
the younger, Second-Lieutenant 
Richard Hornsby, is reported wounded 
and missing from the 6th Lincolns 
after the Suvla Bay fighting. Major 
J. G. Thorold, son of Sir John 
Thorold of Syston, is on recruiting 
duty at Lincoln; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fane of Fulbeck Hall is in 
command of the 3rd Lincolns at 
Grimsby, in which Major S. Massingberd 
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Killed in action. 
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of Gunby Hall is also serving. 
Captain P. P. Gregory, son of Mr, 
T. S. Pearson-Gregory of Harlaxton 
Manoz, is adjutant of the School of 
Instruction at Chelsea Barracks. Of 
the two sons of Mr. Algernon Turnor. 
cousin of Mr. Christopher Turnor of 
Stoke Rochford, Lieutenant Herbert 
Turnor is with the 17th Lancers, 
while Lieutenant Christopher Turnor 
of the roth Lancers was killed in 
Flanders Jast autumn. A recent 
casualty list contains the name _ oj 
Lieutenant Noel Cragg, son of Capiain 
W. A. Cragg of Threekingham, who 
was killed in action at Nieuport while 
serving in the destroyer Hind—an 
officer who had shown great coolness 
and cheerfulness under all circum- 
stances. He took part a year ago in 
the naval action in the Heligoland 
Bight, and also in the Cuxhaven raid, 
Three of his brothers are with the 
Colours, Captain W. G. Cragg in the 
1oth Loyal North Lancashire Regi 
ment, Mr. E. Cragg in the 23rd Royal 


Fusiliers, and Mr. J. I’. Cragg, who first enlisted in the 4th 
Lincolns, now holds a commission in the 8th Battalion, and 


was wounded in 
the September 
fighting near 


Hill 70. 
In Holland, 
Mr R. W. A. 


Gleed, son of 
Captain Gleed 
of Donington, 
is serving in the 
7th Sowth 
Sta ffordshires, 
and Lieutenant 
Rovce, son of 
Mr. Royce of 
Pinchbeck Hall, 
who took part 
with his regi- 
ment the 
Scottish Bor- 
derers in the 
capture of Hill 
60, has been 
wounded. 

In Lindsey, 
the largest of 
the county 





LIEUTENANT T. N. GARFIT. 


Killed in action. 


divisions (itself <s large as a county), Mr. Lionel Marmaduke 
Dymoke, son of the King’s Champion, Mr. Frank Dymoke of 





THE HON. RICHARD STANHOPE. 


Now serving in the Grenadier Guards. 


Scrivelsby, is second -lieutenant in 
the 8th Middlesex Regiment. Lieu- 
tenant Henry Garfit, son of Mr. Garfit 
of Kenwick Hall near Louth, is serv- 
ing in the rst Reserve Regiment of 
Cavalry, and his brother, Lieutenant 
Thomas Noel Garfit of the Durham 
Light Infantry, has been killed in 
action. Captain John Astleyv-Corbett, 
son of Sir Francis Astley-Corbett of 
Elsham Hall near Brigg, is in the 
Scots Guards; and Captain Charles 
Swan, son of Colonel Charles Swan of 
Sausthorpe Hall, near Spilsby, is in 
the Rifle Brigade. Captain H. G. 
Maddison of Partney Hall, is in the 
2/5th Lincolns, and Mr. Humphry 
Maddison is a private in the Sherwood 
Foresters. Sir Berkeley Sheffield, who 
rejoined the Lincolnshire Yeomanry 
on the outbreak of war, has been 
appointed Deputy-Assistant-Quarter- 
master-General. Major A. L. Tenny- 
son d’Eyncourt, brother of Mr. Tennvy- 
son d’Eyncourt of Bayons Manor, is 
in the gth Berkshires, and Lieutenant 
J. R. C. Rawnsley, only son of Mr. W. 
H. Rawnsley of Well Vale, is in the 
12th Lancers. Mr. George Sperling 
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Gibbons, son of the Rev. T. G. Dixon of Holton Hall, is a 
private in the Middlesex Regiment (Public Schools battalion). 
Captain Oliver Sutton-Nelthorpe, son of Mr. Robert Sutton- 
Nelthorpe of Scawby Hall, is in the Rifle Brigade, and has been 
appointed Staff-Captain, and Sir W. Cooke of Ranby is a 
Lieutenant in the 8th East Kent Regiment. Captain Aubrey 
N. Beauclerk of Little Grimsby Hall is with the North Staf- 
iordshire Regiment, Captain R. D. Cheales, brother of Mr. 
John Cheales of Hagworthingham, is in command of the 17th 
Royal Scots, and Captain S. V. Hotchkin is with the Leicester- 
shire Royal Horse Artillery. Major H. C. H. Allanby of 
Monk’s Tower is adjutant at the depot of the Seaforth High- 
landers, and his son, Captain R. H. 
Allanby, is also with the regiment. 
Mr. Burton of Goltho Hall has four 
sons with the Colours, Captain 
Benjamin Burton a musketry in- 
structor in Ireland, Captain Alired 
Burton, who has been  invalided 
home after serving with the 7ih 
Lincolns, Second - Lieutenant Gerald 
Burton, who is now with the 7th 
Lincolns, but served last winter as a 
lance-corporal in the Honourable 
Artillery Company. Captain Weston 
Cracrott - Amcotis, nephew of Mr. 
Edward Cracroft of Hackthorn Hall, 
is in the Royal Engineers, and Mr. 
Dennis Woodruffe-Peacock, son of the 
Rev. E. A. Woodruffe-Peacock and 
grandson of Mr. Edward Peacock of 
Wickentree House is serving in the 
3/12th London Regiment. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Conway Gordon of Lynwode 
Manor has two brothers serving, Mr. 
Francis Conway Gordon as com- 
mandant of the Mid-Lincolnshire 
Volunteer Training Corps, and Colone!} 
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Lincolnshire Regiment, Captain Philip C. Wright of Brattleby 
Hall with the 3rd Lincolns, Lieutenant John Joseph Billiat 
in the Lincolnshire Regiment, Mr. W. H. G. Smyth, only son 
of Mr. W. Smyth of Elkington Hall, with the 5th Battalion. 
Mr. W. G. R. S. Taylor, only son of Mr. Taylor of Baysgarth 
Park, is serving in the Lincolnshire Artillery. Major Edward 
T. F. Hood of Nettleham, Major F. D. Gibbes of Martin Manor, 
and Captain Richard Wright and Lieutenant Charles Wright, 
sons of Mr. Charles Wright of Willingham House, are in the 
Lincolnshire Yeomanry. Lieutenant-Colonel E. Kk. Cordeaux, 
who served in the South African War with the Lincolnshire 
Regiment, is in the roth Battalion, and Captain J. St. V. 
Fox of Girsby Hall is in the same 
Battalion. Colonel Cordeaux’s son, 
: Sub-Lieutenant E. C. Cordeaux, is on 
the Prince George, and took part in 
the landing at Suvla Bay. 

Among the casualties in Lindsey 
are Major Matthew Percival Buckle, 
eldest son of Vice-Admiral Buckle of 
Raithby, who was killed in action 
with his regiment, the West Kents, 
last October. His two brothers are 
both serving in the Navy. Captain 
Edward Mason Grantham, voungest 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grantham of West Keal Hall, was 
also killed in action near Ypres. He 
had served in the South African War 
with the Leicestershire Yeomanry, 
and afterwards settled in Africa, but 
returned to England to join the Lin- 
colnshire Regiment. Another loss to 
Lindsey is Captain Reginald Cliff of 
Thornton Hall, son of the late Mr. 
Joseph Cliff of Scawby, who died of 
wounds received serving with the 1st 
Lincolnshire Battery of Artillerv. He 


Lewis Conway Gordon of the Royal yypurENANT NOEL H. CRAGG, RN. had been at the front since March. 


Marine Artillery, in command of the 
defences at Cromarty. Admiral A. H. 
Alington of Swinhope has two sons serving, the eldest, 
Captain Arthur Alington, wounded July 6th, in the 3rd East 
Lancashires, and the second, Commander Argentine Alington, 
on the Collingwood. The Hon. R. P. Stanhope of Revesby 
Abbey, who was in the Lincolnshire Yeomanry, is now 
serving in France with the Grenadier Guards, and Major A. G. 
Weigall, who was also in the Yeomanry, has just been appointed 
inspector of the Quartermaster-Generals’ service in the 
Northern Command. The majority of Lincolnshire men have, 
however, joined the Lincolnshire regiment or the Lincoln- 
shire Yeomanry. Captain H. L. Brackenbury of Thorpe 
Hall is with the 3rd _ Lincolns, Major Bartholomew 
Garfit of Dalby Hall with the Yeomanry, Captain G. B. 
Massingberd-Mundy of Ormsby Hall, at the depdt of the 
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SOME SOURCES OF FLOWER FRAGRANCE. 
By E. H. JENKINS. 


SUPPOSE no garden lover would deny that the mvst 
precious attribute of a flower is fragrance, and that 
being so, the question which naturally arises in the mind 
is, do we make enough of it, or. are.we content to accept 
it as and when it comes? In certain walks of life we 
are bidden to embrace opportunities; in gardening we 
may do worse than seek out all plants endowed with fragrance, 
be it of leaf or stem or flower. In this connection and in these 
days of specialisation when certain parts are given up to the 
“wild garden,” the ‘‘ blue’ and ‘ white ”’ garden, and others 
full of costly, if meaningless statuary, or the too frequent evi- 
dences of the barber-gardener, one is tempted to urge the claims 
of the fragrant garden, a spot to which only sweet smelling 
things should be admitted. Less attractive than some, and devoid 
of garishness, such a garden would be full of interest at all 
umes, while the variety alone that would be admissible would 
probably surprise even those who sct out to establish it. 

__ Such a garden, indeed, may have its beginning with the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) and may finish with the 
Winter Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans), which otten, by the way, 
jom forces. Between these the way might well be strewn 
with Wallflower, Rocket, Sweet Sultan, Violets, Mezereon, 
Sweet Bay, Stocks, Mignonette, Tobacco, Night Scented Stocks, 
Lemon Verbena, Sweet Brier, Lavender, Rosemary Balm, Lilac, 


Killed at Nieuport. 


Lieutenant I. N. Woodiwiss of the 
Flying Corps, the only son of Mr. I. N. 
Woodiwiss of Trusthorpe Hall, has also fallen, his machine 
being hit by a shell and brought down. “ He was the gallantest 
fellow possible,” wrote Major Lewis, “ and had already made 
a great name for himself doing some very dangerous recon- 
naissances, looking for wire in front of the rst Division trenches. 
On two occasions he got his pilot to come down to under 
1,00oft. under a perfect hail of bullets, and found wire 
which could not have been found in any other way.” Mr. 
Meaburn Staniland of Langton has lost two nephews in the 
war, Lieutenant Geoffrey Staniland and Captain Meaburn 
Staniland of the 4th Lincolns, ‘‘ one of the best and bravest 
of Territorial officers,’’ sons of Mr. R. W. Staniland of Boston ; 
and a third nephew, Lieutenant Eric Staniland of the 8th 
Hussars, has been invalided home. M. J. 
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Pennyroyal, Thyme, Honeysuckle and Lily of the Valley, to 
say nothing of the nobler flowers of the garden. Lilies and 
Magnolias, and the modern race of hybrid tea Roses, which, 
by reason of its variety and continuity, takes precedence ot 
them all. Just how much of this fragrance it is possible to have 
in any one garden is not unnaturally very much a question 
of ways and means, and, of' course, but a fragment of the sweet 
smelling things of the earth is contained in the above given 
list. - So great is the variety indeed that in treating of this sub- 
ject, one could but touch on the more important things in the 
hope that, by directing attention thereto, the wealth of material 
existing might receive more adequate attention. 

Sweet Violets.—Of the flowers of the moment, and such as 
afford a plenitude and succession through many weary months, 
no easily grown hardy flower is more precious than the Violet, 
albeit, few are more indifferently cultivated. The reason is 
not far to seek. Violets in rich soils and shady places make 
luxurious leaf growth and spreading ireely, afford the unthinking 
gardener an excess of material which does not make for good. 
To divide big clumps of these after flowering is casy enough, 
though infinitely superior results are the outcome of securing 
the unflowered runners as cuttings during the autumn months. 
Such as these, rooted and planted out in April in moderately 
rich soil and in places not too shaded, make the finer crowns for 
winter flowering because favoured with greater vitality and 
youthfulness as compared with the somewhat exhausted examples 
that have done a season’s work. 0 
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Lavender, Southernwood and Rosemary.—Walks or border- 
ings may all be planted now, employing preferably youthful 
examples of a year or two old raised from cuttings. Cultur- 
ally it is well to remember that the Lavender is a. lime-loving 
subject, and while lime is by no means essential to its existence, 
it is certainly benefited by its presence. There are several 
varieties, and in addition to that usually grown, and its white- 
flowered form, mention should be miade of the Munstead variety 
and others known as nana or compacta, any of which are suitable 
to gardens of limited size. Among Lilies which might well 
be planted now none merits more attention than the 


Madonna Lily, which for generations has graced ‘many a 


cottage garden. Purest of its tribe, it is also one of ,the: most 
fragrant, a fragrance that can be endured. Lover of rather 
poor soil and suited to the warmer, sunnier places of the garden, 
it is unlike not a few of its race, which possess a preference for 
cool and shade. When planting it in the garden, good effects 
may be secured by grouping it in the forefront of sombre-leaved 
evergreen, as Yew or Holly, the association mirroring the twain 
into fuller life and 

beauty than 

would be possible Me, 

otherwise. Liliums 
odorum, Brownii 
and RKegale, all 
members of the 
trumpet section of 
Lilies, are other 
fragrant sorts that 
might now be 
planted, with, as 
soon as they come 
tohand, the 
golden-rayed Hill 
Lily of Japan (L. 
auratum) and its 
variety platyphyl- 
lum. Powerfully 
fragrant, these 
should be reserved 
for the outdoor 
garden, where, 
associated with 
low-growing 
shrubs — valuable 
as a_ protection 
against spring 
frosts and of not 
alittle service 
by reason of root 
companionshi p — 
they not infre- 
quently do well. 
These latter are 
of the stem-root- 
ing class of Lilies, 
and should be 
planted at least 
6in. deep and 
given fairly rich 
soil. Quite one of 
the most charm- 
ing of fragrant 
plants of a_bul- 
bous character is 
the 

Gardenia- 
scented Narcissus 
(N. poeticus fl. pl.), 
much less grown 
than it should be, 
because it is 
prone to so-called 
‘*blindness.’’ 
This, however, is 
chiefly due to a 
cultural error— 
a lack of knowledge as to its requirements. Impatient of root 
disturbance at all times, it is a mistake to plant it in shallow soils 
or those of a sandy or dry, hot nature. In cool, moist or even 
wet loam—lI have been most successful with it even as a sub- 
aquatic, where the root fibres were in touch with moisture at 
all times—‘ blindness,’ so called, is practically unknown. 
By growing it under these or like conditions, inserting the bulbs 
6in. or 8in. deep and letting it alone, it will give, when established, 
a plenitude of pure white, fragrant flowers in late spring that 
will repay the little trouble involved. 

And then there are the Hybrid Tea and other Roses— 
most precious of fragrant flowered plants—galore, and of greater 
value because of their constancy and the richer garb they assume 
in favourable seasons. Lady Hillingdon has been particularly 
good this autumn, and Hugh Dickson likewise. Then, in any 
select list, such as Queen of Fragrance, Mrs. George Norwood, 
Lady Alice Stanley, Laurent Carle, George Dickson, Earl of 
Gosford, Alexander Hill Gray and Mrs. E. Powell (rich velvety 
crimson) should be included by reason of fragrance alone, though 
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naturally they constitute but a fragment of a far greater whole. 
There are garden Pinks that grow like weeds, but which deserve 
well at the hand of the gardener for the precious attribute we 
have in mind, Bergamot, and other things; while such subjects 
as Thyme and that inimitable carpeter, Mentha Requienii, 
may, with others, be reserved for those favouring paved walks 
or the like, where the least movement or friction will set at 
liberty that in which all garden lovers delight—fragrance of a 
unique kind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHANGEABLE VERVAIN (STACHYTARPHETA MUTABILIS). 


S1r,—I have just been reading your fine article in CouNTRY Lire of 
September 25th, with its accompanying illustrations. I am writing to ask 
you if you could give me any information about Stachytarpheta mutab'l's, 
and when it may be sown with advantage, I am writing a history of this 
house, and have discovered that the gardener of this institution won an 
extra prize for the above on September roth, 1832. I do not know its 
popular name, 
though I see you 
mention Stachys- 
like flowers in 
connection with 
Verbena bonariensis 
These are 
beautiful and 
fairly extensive 
grounds (12 acres), 
but our show is very 
poor just at present. 
There are so many 
female  despoilers 
armed with clippers, 
and I saw the 
gardener himself two 
months ago cut 
off the heads of the 
tiger lilies to deck 
our wretched dinner 
table. Is it not a 
shame, as the 
tiger lilies might be 
alive now in the 
narrow strip just 
opposite to where I 
am. writing. I 
pulled him up 
chaffingly, but had 
no authority to stop 
him. The weather 
is coldish, but this 
season appears very 
favourable for many 


very 


of the flowers you 
have mentioned, 
and a long 


road which has its 
full quantum of 
sunshine in the 
day, especially fore- 
noon, can show 
plenty of the 
hardier varieties. 1 
must show your 
article to our 
gardener, but the 
poor creature is so 
busy ra‘sing  cab- 
bages and _ potatoes, 
necessary as they 
are, that he appears 
to have no time to 
make this _ beau- 
tiful garden, which 
FLOWER BORDER. was “ going strong” 
in 1782, a thing 

(Lieutenant, R.N.), 
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of beauty and a joy for ever.—H. O. BaGER 
I_averstock House, Salisbury. 

{In reply to your interesting enquiry re Stachytarpheta mutabilis, this 
plant is in reality much more closely related to Verbena bonariensis than 
might at first beimagined. Stachytarpheta mutabilis is, in fact, synonymous 
with Verbena mutabilis, or the changeable vervain. It is a handsome sub- 
shrubby plant that is always flowering, and the blooms change in colour 
from crimson to rose. It is interesting to observe that the leaves of this 
plant were at one time imported from South America for the purpose ot 
adulterating tea. It must not, however, be confused with the alleged tea 
tree, Lycium barbatum, which was, we believe, introduced in error as a tea 
plant and is now a very common shrub in our hedgerows and cottage gardens. 
The flowers of the changeable vervain which in 1832 secured a special award 
for the gardener of your institution must have been gathered from one ot 
the oldest plants in this country, for it was not until the early part of the 
nineteenth century that it was brought over from South America. This 
plant may be increased from cuttings made from flowerless shoots, inserted 
in sand under a hand-glass in bottom heat, or from seeds sown in heat some 
time in early spring.—Ep.}] 
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RURAL SERBIA. 


By 


A RECENT VISITOR. 





A SERBIAN 


HE Kingdom of Serbia is one of the smallest in 
Zurope, and has been very slow in development. 

Greater progress, however, has been made during 

the last ten years than for centuries before. The 

area of the country is 33,891 square miles, the 
population being over four and a half millions, mostly pro- 
fessing the Greek orthodox faith. The inhabitants are largelv 
devoted to agricultural pursuits and, as a consequence, 
there are very numerous small farms in existence which 
belong to the farmers, and by the law of primogeniture descend 
from father to son. Although there are two large towns, 
Belgrade and Nish, most of the population is rural, and 85 


A PRIMITIVE 








FARM ON 


FLOCK. 


per cent., at least, are engaged in agriculture ; but it is of a 
primitive kind, as may be witnessed any day on the small 
farms referred to where the wooden plough used in the days 
of Xenophon may be seen in daily use. This primitive state 
of agriculture is largely due to the absence of any organisa- 
tion or systematic agricultural education. Modern methods 
have only been introduced in a tentative way during the 
last ten years, but there are no agricultural colleges yet in 
existence, although there are a number of model farms which 
are subsidised by the State, and in which technical instruction 
in dairying, fruit farming, silk cultivation, wine growing, and 
similar subjects is given. - Tobacco is produced to some 
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extent, but is not very much exported, and, indeed, the total 
exports from the couniry are comparatively small, the largest 
amount being sent to Austria-Hungary. 

The principal crop raised is maize and very large 
quantities of this cereal are consumed in the country in the 
manufacture of maize bread and many other preparations 
in which ground maize forms the basis. 

The flesh food consumed is principally pork, although 
mution, goat and beef enter to some extent into the daily 
dietary, more especially in the towns. Pork, however, in the 
fresh and in the cured state is used everywhere, and every 
farmer, small or large, is a grower of pigs, the type preferred 
being the Mangalicza breed, which has the characteristic 
of producing deep layers of fat along the back, which is cut 
into long strips, slightly salted and used in the place of butter. 
So important is the pork-curing industry considered in Serbia 
that the Government subsidises the curing establishments 
and in several ways gives concessions to the curers of pig 
meats. The salt required in the business is subject to a 
rebate of 50 per cent. of its value as it is used for industrial 
purposes, there, being a State monopoly of salt in the country. 

Some of the customs in connection with agriculture 
are very interesting, among them being the universal co- 
operation of the farmers in annually sending their sheep to 
the hills. The sheep industry ranks next to that of pigs, and 
wool is produced in considerable quantity. Serbian mutton is 
noted also in 
Eastern 
countries, 
and _ before 
the war was 
much in de- 
mand in 
Constanti- 
nople. But 
the principal 
use of the 
sheep is to 
produce 
milk, from 
which a 
great variety 
of cheeses 
is made. 
The farmers 
who are the 
owners of the 
sheep unite 
together to 
employ one 
or more 
shepherds, 
who take 
charge of 
their flocks 
and milk 
them while they are on the hills. The shepherds are also 
responsible for making the cheese out of the milk, and 
pay themselves for their trouble by taking a certain 
percentage of the produce, the remainder being divided 
among the farmers according to the number of sheep they 
possess. 

The cheese produced is somewhat bitter in taste and not 
unlike ewe milk cheese which at one time was produce 
so largely in the South of Scotland. 

The national customs of rural Serbia are very quaint. 
The marriage ceremonies, for example, are of the most 
elaborate character: the bride is selected by the parents 
of the bridegroom, and this is looked upon as being quite in 
the natural order of human affairs; but all the ceremonies 
in connection with marriage are of the most elaborate and, 
for that matier, costly character. 

Christmas ceremonies also are very elaborate and are 
reminiscent of Pagan rites. One of the customs is to cut 
down a tree in the forest, and in falling it must lie to the East. 
In every household such a tree is cut into three portions 
and is looked upon as being sacred and not to be touched. 
There is much throwing of wheat, which has a certain symbolic 
significance, and the log is then placed on the fire, while, 
at the same time, the ineviiable pig is roasted for a 
feast. The ceremonies continue during Christmas Day, 
which is given up to feasting, mingled with religious 
exhortations, and only come to an end when the night is 
far advanced. 

As a nation the Serbians are extremely superstitious, and 
this feature runs throughout the whole of their national 


DAIRY 
Serbians follow the patriarchal system and milk their ewes. 
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customs, whether it is in the laying out of a house or 
in the preparation for death; but the Serbian farmer 
does not fear death, as he usually prepares the boards 
for his own coffin and keeps them in readiness in his 
house. 

In the country villages it is the custom to give a kind 
of feast five times in the year for the souls of the departed 
heads of households, and food and drink, including wine, are 
placed on the graves and afterwards given to the poor. It 
is a high holiday for the beggars, and they are not slow to 
take advantage of the occasion. 

In the country districts there is very little use for money, 
as the farms, being small, are utilised for the production 
of food for the winter, and this consisting as it does largely 
of wine, brandy produced from plums, sauer-kraut, potatoes, 
onions and the pods of capsicum, known in Serbia as “ pa- 
prika,” there is little need to sell the produce in order to buy 
other commodities. All these and others are stored in the 
cellars, but in the kitchens of the one-storied houses, which 
are the general rule, bacon, hams, and salted meat are hung 
up to dry and to mature. 

Although the houses in the country are not very large, 
there is still provision made for the guest who may be a perfect 
stranger, but who is welcome to the hospitality which is a 
tradition with Serbians in the same way as it used to exist 
in the Scottish Highlands. The industries of Serbia are 
small as com- 
pared with 
those’ of 
agriculture, 
and this 
unfortu- 
nately is the 
result of a 
Sea tiled 
policy, which 
until recent 
years was 
enforced by 
the govern- 
ing classes. 
When Serbia 
comes to 


her own 
again after 
the present 
war, much 
in t he 
national life 
will be 
changed; 
the old 


order of 
things will 
have passed 
away and 
the development of other industries besides those associated 
with agriculiure is certain to take place. 


SHEEP. 





THE LATE MASTER OF THE 
DEVON AND SOMERSET. 


T is several years ago that I found myself, one Sc picmber 
afternoon, galloping up Horner Water. Hounds were 
throwing their tongues fiercely ahead. Suddenly the cry 


ceased, then rose again, this time evidently coming 
towards me. Then out from the undergrowth, in that 


curiously sudden way stags have, the hunted deer showed 
himself on the other side of the stream. The banks are high 
and steep at this spot, and as the deer turned towards the 
water, the hounds were al! round him, springing at him, and, 
a moment later, hounds and stag literally rolled over into the 
water almost at my feet. ‘Catch hold of my horse,” said a 
pleasant voice.”” In a moment Mr. Grieg, acting as Deputy- 
Master, as he often did in those days, dashed into the stream 
and drove the hounds off, but, even in that brief space 
the pack had drowned the stag. Mr. Grieg blew his whistle, 
and brought up the huntsman and the field. After I remarked 
to him that, although I had seen the stag rolled over like a fox 
by the hounds, I could see no teeth marks on him, he said: 
“What you have seen is not a very common ending; but it 
is true that the deer are seldom or never bitten.”’ 
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Afterwards I came to know and like Mr. Morland Grieg 
well, and had several pleasant hunts with that beautiful pack 
of harriers which he gave up with regret when he felt it his 
duty to take the Devon and Somerset. I think he preferred 
his harriers and the work of Deputy-Master of the staghounds, 
but he was so evidently marked out as Master for the Devon 
and Somerset that he could not refuse. It was no surprise to 
those who had hunted with him when he showed as good sport 
as the two rather notable Masters who immediately preceded 
him. He took the mastership in 1911 and had two successful 
seasons. 

When the war broke out, he was at once employed. He 
had, since 1908, been a major in the Royal North Devon 
Yeomanry. This is one of the smartest and most efficient 
of yeomanry regiments. In turn out, in scouting work, the 
Royal North Devon were, and are, little, if anything, behind 
the regular cavalry. This regiment had, until Major Morland 
Grieg’s death in action, three Masters of the Devon and 
Somerset among its officers. When the war broke out, all his 
own and the hunt horses were offered for service. He rejoined 
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He was 
[It is only 


the regiment when it volunteered tor active service. 
several times detailed for especial remount duty. 

a week or two ago that he appeared once more in the field with 
his hounds, and then took leave of them to go on active service. 
Major Morland Grieg was an able man, with a strict sense of 
duty and a real love of his country. <As a friend he will be 
greatly missed ; and as a Master of Staghounds [ hardly know 
how his place is to be filled. He was of a kind and hospitable 
disposition, and many who hardly knew him at all will remember 
the pleasant luncheons which he gave on the day of the -xford 
Horse Show. Some years ago he bought one of the Exford 
inns and turned it into a very charming house. Some strangers, 
coming to the Horse Show after an interval of years, supposing 
it still an inn, went in, had an excellent lunch, and then sought 
to pay. Mr. Grieg made them welcome, told them of their 
mistake, and invited them to sit down again. 

The future historian of the hunt 
Grieg with those of Bisset, Ebrington and Sanders, who have 
made the Devon and Somerset the world-wide famed hunt 
it is to-day. X. 


will put the name of 





LITERATURE. 


The Book of the Thin Red Line, by Sir Henry Newbolt.  (Longmans.) 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT has written an admirable soldier book for boys. 
It is the complement of his ‘‘ Book of the Blue Sea,” and deals with the 
same period of history from a military in place of a naval point of view. 
To describe campaigns or battles or deeds of individual bravery demands 
a clear and accomplished style and a fastidious taste, for a battle can be 
as bewildering to a reader as to a combatant, and the praise of heroism can 
too easily degenerate into ‘ Sir Henry Newbolt, if it be not an imper- 
tinence to say so, has avoided these pitfalls. He writes quite simply and 
with no trace of a conscious condescending to simplic:ty. Not only will 
boys be glad to read his book, but there can be few grown-ups who will 
not find in it a great deal of interesting knowledge which they either never 
possessed or have wholly forgotten. He has chosen six soldiers to write about. 
Four are well known—Stonewall Jackson, Harry Smith, James Outram and 
John Colborne. The other two never attained to fame, but left behind them 
diaries and papers of remarkable interest. The autobiography of Robert 
Blakeney has been published by his great-grandson, Mr. Julian Sturgis, 
under the name of ‘“‘A Boy in the Peninsular War.” The other young 
soldier, who mwe know only by his Christian name of George, also wrote an 
autobiography, in possession of his family in manuscript, and Sir Henry 
has made a wonderfully interesting story of it, perhaps the most character- 
istic and interesting in his book. / 

The lives of these six men cover Waterloo, the Peninsula, the battle of 
Bladensburg, the battles of Aliwal and Chillianwallah, to mention only 
two Indian battles, the Mutiny and, of course, the American Civil War. 
All these are well and succinctly described, but the author says that ‘‘ We are 
looking for stories and not lectures on strategy,” and so he has wisely laid 
stress on individual incidents and sayings that delight a boy, or a man either 
for that matter. Stonewall Jackson is rich in stirring words. That he said 
to an officer who believed the day was lost, ‘‘ If you think so, sir, you had 
better not say anything about it’; that he told his men when they charged 
at Bull Run to “ yelllike furies,” and that when he was carried away mortally 
wounded he said, ‘‘ Tell them simply that you have a wounded Confederate 
officer’? : these are the things that stick in the mind and encourage that 
most stimulating aid to study, hero-worship. The lives of Blakeney and 
George contain many vivid little pictures of their times. We like particularly 
the account of George, the young ensign of eighteen, making a progress 
in a budgerow up the Ganges to Mirzapore reading ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and 
“ Bunyan’s Life.” And from Blakeney’s autobiography we must quote his 
account of the attempted elopement, at which he assisted, of an artillery 
officer with a young Spanish lady disguised as a man: ‘“ Her costume 
certainly caused some mirth; my friend’s doeskins, not being sufficiently 
ample, were ripped down the rear; but for security as well as to prevent 
untoward accidents, the young lady had established a communication between 
the separated parts by cross-lacing or frogging, such as may be seen across 
the breasts of a hussar’s blue frock.’? Alas! that so gallant and humorous 
an enterprise came to nothing. The eloping pair were caught, the Spanish 
lady taken home again, and the two young officers slunk sadly away. 


gush.” 


The Recollections of a Bishop, by the Right Rev. G. F. 
(lately Bishop of Bristol). (Smith, Elder.) 
DR. BROWNE has had a distinguished, interesting and varied life, of which 
he writes with a pleasantly youthful zest and good humour. He has been a 
schoolmaster, a proctor, a professor, the secretary of a University Com- 
mission, a canon and a bishop, and he has been interested in a great variety 
of subjects and in his fellow men. His work is of a type that is often called 
rambling, but that epithet should in his case be used wholly in a good sense. 
It we venture to adopt it, it is in order to signify that he has told that which 
it amuses him to tell, and that he has amused us very much by doing so. 
Some of his experiences must surely be unique. 


Browne 


We take it, for instance, 
that he is the only bishop within living memory who has fought a duel. This 
was in his very young days, as a master at Glenalmond, when a German 
colleague, mistaking the meaning of a piece of Winchester slang, demanded 
satisfaction. The affair was settled by a bout at single-stick ; the German’s 


honour was saved and peace and good will was restored. Then, very few 





bishops have publicly waded, gaiters and all, trom Lindisfarne to the main- 
land. This was on the occasion of a pilgrimage of bishops and others to 
Holy Island. 
the pilgrims had to drive or wade across as best they could. 


The organiser of the pilgrimage miscalculated the tide, and 
The scene must 
have been a highly diverting one, and Dr. Browne gives a capital account of it. 
Again, it is doubtful whether any other secretary of a Royal Commission has 
had a sitting put off that he might see the Derby. Dr. Browne was 
secretary of the Cambridge University Commission. Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, the chairman, heard that he had seen in his boyhood the famous 
match between Voltigeur and the Flying Dutchman, but had never been to 
the Derby. 
report on the proceedings at Epsom. 
lived can have written sermons, of between one and two thousand words in 
length, consisting wholly of monosyllables. Examples of them are given, 
and form a lesson in good and simple English that should put us all to the 
blush. 


So the Commission was adjourned that the secretary might 
Finally, no other bishop that ever 


Dr. Browne’s book is full of stories, in which those who know their 
Cambridge will be peculiarly interested. Incidentally they w.1] be sure to turn 
to the index for the name Shilleto, and they w.ll find a delightfully frank 
history of a once famous quarrel that raged over the still more famous vote 
of the late Master of St. Catherine’s. 
is to run too grave a risk of being unable to stop. 


To begin to quote stories from the book 
We must, however, make 
one exception in favour of a little story about Sir Frederick Bramwell. The 
sexcentenary of Peterhouse at Cambridge was celebrated by a dinner. The 
toast list was prodigious, and at an already late hour, with many speeches 
yet to come, Sir Frederick rose to respond for ‘‘ Applied Science.” This 
was his speech: ‘‘ The best illustration I can give of Applied Science, at 
this time of night, is the application of the lucifer match of commerce to the 
bedroom candle.” 


LITERARY GHOSTING. 

My Own Past, by Maud Ffoulkes. (Cassell.) 

AN old-fashioned dislike to the work of the literary ghost made us take up 
this book with very little hope of extending approval to it. The author was 
the actual writer of Lady Cardigan’s astounding recollections, of the ex-Crown 
Princess of Saxony’s ‘“‘ My Own Story,” Lord Rossmore’s ‘ Things I Can 
Tell,” and ‘ My Past,’? by the Countess Marie Larisch. Each of these 
books made a sensation more or less disagreeable on being published, and 
though there was little doubt of the story in each case having been put into 
words and shape by someone other than the nominal author, it seemed to 
be a culmination when it was announced that she who had held the pen 
for so many successive individuals should calmly avow the deed in a book 
called ‘‘ My Own Past.” 
very highly interesting, but only a tale of rather commonplace struggling 


As far as the book is personal to herself, it is not 
in the Bohemia of histrionics and literature. Sut the interest grows when 
the remarkable characters come on the scene. 
is a very dominant figure. 
her Recollections. 
piece of fatality. 
it shows us a great and remarkable human character. 
the first chapter or two will certainly read to the end, and, in the course of 


Lady Cardigan, especially, 
She is portrayed here even more vividly than in 

So is the Countess Larisch, a sombre and rather lumbering 
The word-picture may not be always literally exact, but 
Whoever gets past 


the journey, meet many unexpected travellers 
publishers and various other types of sinner, all living lives that may not be 
after the highest moral, but which are emphatically vital. Mrs. Ffoulkes 
has turned the limelight on a fraction of human nature which, whatever 
else it may be, is certainly never dull. 


actors and actresses, painters, 


At the Door of the Gate, by Forrest Reid. (Arnold.) 

THERE must be something depressing about life in Belfast which makes 
those who depict it dip their brushes in very sombre colours. It is, however. 
sometimes worth while being depressed. We owe to Belfast one of the 
outstanding novels of the last few years in ‘‘ Mrs. Martin’s Man,” by Mr. St 
John Ervine, and, though Mr. Reid’s book is not to be judged by that standard, 
it is a considerable achievement, or perhaps we should rather say effort. 
It is the careful and detailed story of a rather sordid and miserable life, that 
of a young man whom fate has made an apprentice in a prosaic tea business, 
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while he has within him the vague, unhappy, unsatisfied longings of a poet. 
For some while the story smoulders along, with the comparatively small 
unhappinesses and misunderstandings of an unwise marriage, then flames 
up suddenly into a blaze of tragedy. To us the earlier part of the book seems 
successful and the latter comparatively a failure. ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose you under- 
stand me,” says the hero, “‘ but it’s frightfully hard to explain,” and towards 
the end the difficulties of explaining his complicated state of mind seem to 
have a little overpowered Mr. Reid. Still, even if he has failed in part, he 
is an interesting person and has written ‘an interesting book, and there is in it 
at least one piece of description, of a summer night spent on a mountain 
side and of the coming of morning, which is touched with real beauty. 


The Lad With Wings, by Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions). (Hutchinson.) 
IT is clearly one of the essentials of a love story that the heroine should 
be entirely in love, but it is one to which novelists by no means always 
attain. In this respect Mrs. Onions has emphatically succeeded, and is to 
be congratulated accordingly. Her little Welsh heroine, Gwenna, is not, 
nor is she intended to be, a particularly subtle character, but she zs in love 
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—‘‘done over and confoozled’’ as Mr. Samuel Weller expressed it. Her 
airman of the Royal Flying Corps is not subtle either, but he is one of the 
men that Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ William the Conqueror” liked, “‘ the men who 
do things,’ and he makes love very simply and nicely. Soured, bilioys 
and middle-aged persons may occasionally think that the love is laid on with 
too generous a trowel, and perhaps here and there it is; but the main effect 
intended is produced and that is the great thing. Moreover, Mrs. Onions has 
done something more than tell a good love story. She makes us feel a little 
of the romance and excitement of flying, and she has skilfully availed her- 
self of the war to give her book a dramatic conclusion: she has not merely 
dragged it in by the heels because a novel must have the war in it some- 
where. Finally, a few readers at any rate will be grateful for the picture of 
a certain very dear spot in Wales. They will meet, not for the first tim, 
the lonely lake on the top of the hill, with its island of rhododendrons, and 
the sheep and the cloud shadows on the hills and the river in the valle 
below that winds away to the estuary. They will feel their feet sinkin: 
again into the soft, wet moss, and will be “‘a little pleased to breathe onc. 
more for a moment the airs of their youth.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DOLPHIN INN, GUILDFORD. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph showing the Dolphin Inn, Chertsey Street, 
Guildford, which inn is to be pulled down for street widening. I have no 
hesitation in 
saying that 
its destruc- 
tion is quite 
unnecessary. 
The adjoin- 
ing ware- 
house cannot 
be pulled 
down as it is 
too valuable, 
and when 
the delight- 
tul inn has 
gone, we 
shall have 
nothing 
beautiful to 
hide the 
gaunt side 
of the ware- 
house. What 
would not 
Americans 
give to own 
such a build- 
ing as this 
in one of 
their towns ? 
This town of 
Guildford, 
which has 
been so 
wonderfully 
attractive 
owing to its 
many old 
buildings, grows almost paintul to know. First one old building goes and 
then another, until we who love the place half wonder whether the German 
method of obliterating a town is not less painful than tearing it away 
bit by bit. In this case the mayor and corporation are solely responsible 
for the destruction, and I suppose one must say in charity that it can 
only be due to their ignorance.—THACKERAY TuRNER (Chairman of the West 
Surrey Society). 





THEREFORE TO BE 
DESTROYED. 


BEAUTIFUL, 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—A propos of Sir Martin Conway’s data re the Lebanon Cedar’s compara- 
tively short vitality, in England, at any rate, allow me—without attempting 
to question his statistics to the effect that everywhere cedars over 150 years 
of age appear to have the aspect of full-grown trees, and others aged 
about 160 years are falling into decay, and others have died—to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that some three years ago in a contemporary, mention was 
made of the renowned grand old cedars at Wilton House, Salisbury—the 
stately seat of the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery—which were some of 
the first brought to England in 1640. Others were planted in the park of 
the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth, and more in the Bishop of London’s 
garden at Fulham. But none of those survives, so Wilton possesses all that is 
left of the original importation. It may be interesting also to remark that 
Mr. Challis, the head gardener, has tried rearing seedlings from the 
cones, and in this difficult task has met with success. Many of the graceful 
young trees are flourishing beside their hoary ancestors, having been so 
raised, hence handing down to posterity something almost unique and to be 
proud of. The writer has a vivid recollection of some sixty years ago sitting 
beneath the shade of the tall Wilton veterans, and which, if memory does not 
err, no striking evidence of large branches was noticeable; and the trees’ 


verdant heads, more or less furnished with beautiful cones, appeared as if 
pristine health and beauty. Doubtless geographical and climatic influenc 
have much to do with the greater longevity of the cedar of Lebanon in it 
native habitat. So also with its congener, Cedrus atlantica, the Moun 
Atlas cedar of North Africa, or, again, Cedrus Deodara, the ‘‘ deodar 
of the Himalayan mountains, a near ally of the foregoing varieties, and 
withal, the three flourish in Great Britain and bear cones. Reverting t 
Wilton House, another historical tree there is a still flourishing veterai 
an evergreen oak (Quercus Ilex) said, according to tradition, to hay 
been the resort of Sir Philip Sidney beneath its shade when composing thc 
immemorable ‘ Arcadia.’”’ The tree is growing only a few yards distan 
from the cedars, but in closer proximity to the fine old and stately mansion, 
the creation of the famous architect, Inigo Jones.—WILLIAM GARDINER, 
Horsham. 
THE MAN IN THE MOON, ETC. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—’ Tis nearly a month now since the Michaelmas or Harvest moon saw 
the harvest of 1915 gathered in. Rising nearly at the same time for several 
nights, when in her greatest splendour she lights the workers at their labours 
and gives the origin to the words: 
‘*The Michaelmas moon 
Rises nine nights alike soon.” 
The moon as well as the sun filled prehistoric man with awe. Both lived; 
for they moved and disappeared ; the moon’s changing shape was caused by 
her enemies gnawing and hacking at her sides! The sun glowed red, and the 
moon was pale. What caused this? the Friendly Islanders of the Pacific 
questioned. The following tale was immediately concocted: Darkness and 
Light fell in love with the Earth. The Earth conceived and a child was 
born. Whose child was it? Like the two women who went to Solomon for 
judgment, they disputed and fought over the babe, but as they had no 
Solomon to consult, the child was torn in two. Light threw the upper and 
bleeding portion into the sky where it became the red and fiery sun ; Darkness 
sulkily sat beside his portion till all the blood had drained out of it, and, 
noticing the disappearance of the sun, threw it upwards also, where it became 
the pale and vellow moon. So much for the origin of the moon, but the 
spots that appeared on its surface had also to be explained. What were they ? 
‘““The man in the moon” is what we in the twentieth century recognise. 
Three men are named in connection with this. First, the man in Numbers 
that broke the Sabbath by gathering sticks ; secondly, Cain with his bundle 
of thorns which he offered to God, not only in kind, but in symbol; thirdly, 
Isaac carrying the wood for his own sacrifice. Then comes the folk line 
about him: 
‘The man in the moon 
Came down too soon 
To find his way to Norwich 
The man in the South 
Has burnt his mouth 
In eating cold plum porridge.” 
Iceland sees Jack and Jill. Samuel Butler writes a humorous poem called 
‘“‘ The Elephant in the Moon,” on Sir Paul Neal, an ignorant and conceited 
astronomer, avowing he had seen an elephant in the moon, which turned 
out to be a mouse which had crept into his telescope! This recalls the 
Hindoo belief that elephants worshipped the luminary by holding branches 
towards it. In Hulmes’ ‘“ Natural History Lore and Legend,” page 139, a 
description of elephants’ worship is given, which is too long for a short article. 
An eagle was swallowed by the moon. A mother and child were sent there 
for familiarly asking the moon to come and feed them. The moon foretells 
bad weather by having a brugh or circle round its face. 
‘* About the moon there is a brugh, 
The weather will be cold and rough.” 
Then the position also denotes the same: 
‘* The bonny moon is on her back, 
Mend your shoon, and sort your thack.” 
(From R. Chambers.) 
There is much more to say about this interesting subject: the position « 
the moon in sacred art, its name in mythology and besides numerous amorous 
odes written to it; but enough is as good as a feast in those days whe! 
condensed food of all kinds is in vogue!—C. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 
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A SMOCK OF THIRTY YEARS 
AGO. 





Farley, near Salisbury, and have been 
farmers for several generations. The back- 
ground represents a famous view of Salisbury 
Cathedral.—C. S. WHEELER. 


TWO NEWGATE PRISONS. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In response to an enquiry how there came 
to be a Newgate Prison in Dublin as well as in 
London, I have been favoured by Mr. James J. 
Henry, the assistant Town Clerk, writing from 
the City Ha'l, Dublin, with the following 
explanation: ‘‘ From the Dublin records: it 
appears that the old gaol in Cornmarket called 
Newgate from its having been formerly one of 
the city gates, being small and inconvenient, 
and from its ruinous state, insecure, it was 
determined to erect a new prison in which 
should be united permanence and security. 
In pursuance of this decision, on _ the 
28th October, 1773, the foundation stone 
of the present buildings—to which has been 
absurdly given the old appellation ‘ Newgate’ 
—was laid in the Little Green—a piece of 
ground on the north side of the city. The 
street in which it is situate is now called 
Green Street.”—J. L. 








THE SLOW BUT 





SURE-FOOTED 


SMOCK 

FROCKS. 
Tue Epziror. 
Si1r,—The 
interesting 
photograph in 
COUNTRY 
Lire of Oct. 
23rd of the 
country man 
in a smock 
PoE Oo: ks 
prompts me 
to send you 
the enclosed, 
which I hope 
you will think 
good enough 
to reproduce. 
I have copied 
it from an old 
photograph 
taken quite 
thirty years 
ago, and 
whreh | 
thought well 
worth pre- 
serving for 
the sake of 
the costume, 
which is most 
Gwar wt 
throughout. 
Members of 
his family are 
still living at 
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PAPER FOR TWOPENCE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—I took this photograph from an original twopenny note, which has 
been in the possession of members of my family for several generations. The 
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A VERY MODEST BANKNOTE. 


note itself is in a very dilapidated state, and it required great care to photo- 
graph it. However, it has come out well. The note is a great curiosity.— 
CARSLAKE WINTER-Woop. 
TRANSPORT IN THE TRENTINO. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’’| 

S1r,—Not the least picturesque feature of the beautiful Trentino district 
now being ravished by war is the ox-wagons and mule carts with their 
attendant peasants which one meets on the country roads and mountain 
passes. To our English eyes, accustomed to the swift moving motor traffic, 
there is something very attractive in the sleek cream-coloured oxen drawing 








NO HURRY. 


their heavy loads leisurely and surely along. 
Sometimes the wagons are filled with wine 
casks, sometimes piled high with hay or 
country produce, but always the patient 
animals seem equal to their task. For the 
lighter work it is not uncommon for even milch 
cows to be used, but for the heavier work a 
strong type of bullock is usually employed. 
On the higher passes most of the work is done 
by mules or donkeys, strong sturdy, animals 
much bigger than ours here. It is to be hoped, 
though it can hardly be expected, that this 
terrible war will deal lightly with this beautiful 
Trentino, and that its Italian speaking inhabit- 
ants may soon be freed from the Austrian 
rule-—NoEL BLacc. 


“HURRY NO MAN’S CATTLE.” 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”’} 


’ 


Str,—I fancy ‘“‘ Demosthenes” is the original 
author of the above. I think your correspondent 
will find this corroborated in ‘‘ Phrase and 
Fable,” by the late Dr. E. Cobham Brewer.— 
ALBERT ERNEST HALL. 

[We have consulted Dr. Brewer, but failed 
to find the quotation. We should be glad if 
anyone could confirm the suggestion which 
Mr. Hall has kindly sent us.—Ep.] 
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A GHOST TIGER. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—High on the crowded platform of the 


great Shwé Dagon Pagoda with its thousand 
Buddhas, its 
masts and pillars, and its fantastically carved 
little 
tiger. 


innumerable altars, its sacred 


rest-houses stands a curious shrine. 


It is the 
wooden table is all the pedestal the image 


monument of a A rough 
boasts, and through a jungle of overgrown, 
the 
devout—the creature peers with mild surprise 
in its wrinkled, painted forehead and round 
the background a 
figure of the Buddha on lotus throne 
with drooping hand renounces the world and 
This tiger is a Nat, that 
is to say, a spirit, and therefore to be pro- 
pitiated, lest its ghost should haunt people 
and work evil; for Burmese ghosts are apt 


unhappy-looking crotons—offerings of 


eves. In seated 


glass 


his 


ul its cruel works. 


to be more active than their pale brethren 
in the West. When in the life the tiger, led 
by a curious instinct, some say fulfilling a 
prophecy of old time, strayed down from 
the hills right into Rangoon. Here it made 
to kill but, alarmed at 
noises, and smells, it 


no attempt 
the 
took refuge in the bamboo scaffolding of the 


anyone 
strange sights 
Shwé Dag6én, the spire of which was just 
then under repair. 
that inside parawun—garden or 
enclosure—of a the 
worst malefactor is safe ; and far from being 


Now, everyone knows 
the 
temple or 


once 
monastery 


a ferocious man-eater, the tiger in question 


was only a terrified wild beast. But the 
English soldiers from the fortifications 
which close and dominate the western 
side of the pagoda _ buildings, ignoring 
the ways of potential Nats and the SHOWING THE 
creature’s obvious good sense, at once 
fetched a rifle and shot it. After which mistake its Nat might well 


prove annoying if not suitably appeased. The accompanying photograph 





THE TIGER NAT. 
shows the curious bee-hive scaffolding into which the tiger climbed. 


A pagoda is a relic casket on a vast scale. The Shwé Dagén Pagoda 
contains not only the precious hairs of Gautama, but also relics of 
three previous manifestations of the Buddha, and is the most venerated and 
finest shrine in Indo-China. The whole upper part of the building is richly 
gilt, and the tee that crowns the spire, at a height of about 37oft. above the 
main platform, is studded with costly jewels and hung with little gold and 
silver bells. 

The strange massive piles of the Buddhist temples and pagodas, 
their pyramid-like construction and wealth of external ornament, hav; 
little in common with the familiar forms of European temples and churches. 
Their purpose and idea are equally remote. These piled up solid shrines are 
not a meeting place for prayer and ceremonial, so much as a concrete reminder 
of the whole cosmic scheme, a picture of the Way whereby oblivion is gained, 
and the individual soul escapes the wheel of gods and men. Each building 
is in some sort an image of Mount Meru—the mystical holy mountain of 
both Buddhists and Hindus. 

The great platform and terraces of the square base represent the 
various the earthly world; at the octagonal course the 
world of ghosts and Nats begins; from which the smooth bell-shaped 
spire springs up through the heavenly world of dewas and Buddhas 
to the final mystic tee, the Tree of the World whose roots rest on Naga the 


stages of 


water-snake, and whose boughs reach up, tier upon tier, through the Paradise 
of the Pure Land until their topmost diamond lotus-bud is lost in Nirvana. 
But the Burmese, for all the abstract teaching of their Buddhist world 
philosophy, remain at heart a woodland folk. The meaning of the Shwé 
Dagén may be plain to learned monks, the great majority of the people, 
while professing Buddhism, cling to an earlier, simpler faith, the faith embodied 
in the ‘‘ Maha Gita Medani,” the complete history of the thirty-seven Nats 
of Burmah. The soul of the village still hides in its local holy tree, and 
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TIGER’S CLIMB. 


commercial 


traveller waiting 
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flashing black and gold through the spirit 
grove prowls the Nat of a tiger.—C.M.V.-S, 
WANTED—A PEDIGREE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘“ Country LiFE,’’} 
Sir,—I shall be gréatly obliged if any 
of your readers who may happen to havi 


the catalogue of the Dublin Horse Show 
for the years 1882, 1883 and 1884 can 


give me any information about a chestnut 
thoroughbred mare, Fiona, bred by Miss 
Augusta Gore Boothe and, I believe, exhi- 
bited by her in one cf those years. I have 
Fiona’s daughter and am very anxious to 
establish her pedigree as she is a very good 
brood mare. I have wricten to the secretary 
of the Dublin Horse Show, but those cata 
logues are not available-—M. Perkins. 
WAR AND EDUCATION. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Permit me to offer respectful congratu 
lations on your practical leading article o1 
the above subject. I never more 
realised the shortcomings of our educationa 
system than when, on the outbreak of wa 
I found myself on the continent hemmed i: 
by belligerent countries, and with two com 
panions—an Oxford and a Cambridge man 
neither of whom spoke any other livin 
tongue except their own. Even if it entail 
the entire re-organisation of our universiti« 
and public schools, there must be no retur 
to the system which gave us Germans fi 
British Consuls all over the world, becaus 


clear], 





they knew other languages than thei 
native one, while the linguistic British 


has been the rarest of birds. There must 
be no repetition of the scene—hithert: 
so common abroad — of the 
for the interpreter from the hotel, whik 


English 


the German commercial trave]ler js showing his goods and describing them 


in the customer’s own language. Our experi 
ences in South America, China, Mexico, and so 
many other countries—commercially and diplo- 
matically—since this war began have shown thi 
urgent necessity of giving our youth of all 
classes, from the highest to the lowest, a better 
«ducation, with a real and practical know- 
ledge of at least one othet living language than 
their own if the British Empire is to be 
represented everywhere, as it should and must be, 
by men of British birth — J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 





: OCTOBER LAMBS. 

(To Tue Epiror or “‘ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Young lambs are always associated with 
the springtime, but the enclosed photograph, 
which may be of interest to your readers, 
depicts autumn lambs. The two shown her 
were born on October 2nd, and the owner, Mr. 
John Switzer of Ballingrane, is very proud of 
his unique possessions, as it is an extremely 
rare occurrence to have lambs born at this 
time of the year. It was not at all 
have them ‘“‘ snapped” as they were as frisky 





easy to 


as if they belonged to the young springtime, and their staid old mother got 
quite nervous at sight of the camera.—E. J. BROOKEs. 





SHOULD 


BE 


READY FOR CHRISTMAS. 











